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RST crack out of the box in this Downstate issue let’s talk 
F about the Big Meeting to be held in New York City this win- 
ter. The date is set for Saturday, February 6, and the place is The 
New-York Historical Society auditorium on Central Park West. 
The afternoon’s program has not been completely organized at 
this writing, but you may be sure that the Committee will do its 
utmost to match last January’s excellent presentation. 

We are most happy to tell you that Director R. W. G. Vail 
of the N-YHS has agreed to cooperate with our Society in pre- 
senting a special folklore display at the Museum in advance of 
our meeting. The plan includes the setting aside of certain rooms 
for the showing of all manner of folk material including arts, 
crafts, music, implements, literature, instruments, recordings, 
documents, and so on. If you wish to lend any rare or interesting 
items for use at that time, you should get in touch with Dr. Vail 
at 170 Central Park West. We believe that this show will not only 
be of much value in itself but that it will cause greater interest 
in the work of our Society and will draw many new people to our 
Downstate meeting. 

I suppose I should tell you just why your president has been 
harping on the Long Island theme so consistently of late. It’s 
because that’s where we live now—in Farmingdale—and where 
I am engaged in as interesting an enterprise as you could lay your 
hands on. Over seven hundred men and women are giving volun- 
teer service to our office in Hempstead and to the six branches 
of our organization in Nassau and Suffolk counties to help us 
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extend the YMCA program to the thousands of young people on 
the Island. As Y Executive, one of my jobs is to meet people and 
get them interested in this work. So how am I meeting people? 
By singing folk songs. I have met and sung with 15,000 people all 
over this territory in the past few months. It’s the oldtime medi- 
cine-show technique. You go to the Rotary Club or the Ladies’ 
Sewing Circle or the Farm Bureau banquet and get everybody 
singing and in a good friendy mood—and then you give your 
pitch! It’s working beautifully. One of these days we’re going to 
have a Y in every village on the Island. And while I’m selling the 
Y, I'm selling the NYFS. I thought you ought to know. 

Sometimes when I get to thinking about all the people in and 
around New York City who are actively interested in folk music, 
folk art, folk dancing, folk literature and so on and then realize 
that so few of them are members of the New York Folklore Society 
—it makes me feel shameful. It should make you feel shameful too. 
In all York State we have less than a thousand members and sub- 
scribers. If you don’t get out and help us build up our member- 
ship roster in the next few months, I am going to be obliged to 
call you a ding-dong, slant-eyed, ring-tailed, free-riding, good-for- 
nothing slink! 

Affectionately yours, 
F. M. W. 
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ERE AT last is the promised Downstate Issue, the second in 
H nine years. Some of the editors felt that we might have 
neglected the Big City, Long Island, and Westchester County. 
You will observe that we have omitted Staten Island and Rock- 
land County—because nobady sent us articles from those import- 
ant parts of the metropolitan area. Also we have not paid atten- 
tion to so-called “ethnic groups”; but our Winter Issue will in- 
clude an article about the lore of the Dutch, written by a gentle- 
man whose earliest American ancestor was the first Fiscal (Treas- 
urer) of New Amsterdam. In the same issue we shall include a 
second selection from the Curtis Manuscript, and also some other 
jolly pieces suitable for holiday reading. 

Sometime I may write an essay about “Articles That Got 
Away.” For the present issue one of my former students wrote 
and rewrote a piece about the Bowery in New York; but the prin- 
cipal informant, when told the use to which his material might 
be put, declared, “I don’t want no stuff in print.” 

H. W. T. 
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THE SPIELS OF NEW YORK 


By B. A. BOTKIN 


You have to hypnotize them in order to sell them, and it is either 
their will power or your will power which will triumph.—Louie the 
Peeler to Maurice Zolotow. 


OR O. HENRY the “Voice of the City”—the “composite 

vocal message of massed humanity’”—included such char- 

acteristic individual voices as the “‘shout of the press agent” 
and the “hullabaloo of the strawberry vendor.” To-day the musi- 
cal street cry has largely gone the way of the organ grinder and 
the German band. The “shout of the press agent” is still heard, 
louder than ever, not only among the publicity and ad men 
but among their oral equivalent, the sidewalk salesmen and bark- 
ers, whose tub-thumping patter is one of the best free shows in 
town and the latest thing in radio and TV commercials. 


Do I ask a dollar? Do I ask fifty cents? Do I ask a quarter? No, 
gentlemen, ten cents, a dime, and it’s yours—ah, there’s a gentleman 
that wants one—thank you, Brother—here you are.! 


Not for $10, not for a fin, not even for a single buck—but ladies 
and gen’mun, for the ridiculous sum of twenty-five cents—one quarter 
of a dollar—two thin dimes and a jit—25 kopeks. First come, first 
served—but hurry, hurry, hurry.? 


Ladies and gentlemen, I have done everything but go into your 
home and put it on your hair every day for thirty days. Now, it’s up 
to you. If you’re tired of hair trouble, and you believe as I do that 
has the answer, step to your telephone now. Call the 
number you are about to hear. And if you don’t believe, or aren’t 
convinced, call the number anyhow. Because if it works, and it will, 
it’s certainly worth the price . . . if it doesn’t, it has cost you abso- 
lutely nothing.® 
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The common term for the sidewalk or sideshow sales talk is 
spiel (German “‘play’’); and a spieler, according to Webster, is “a 
speaker, especially one stationed outside a store or place of amuse- 
ment to act as a crier.’”” The more familiar term, and the parent 
type, is the barker, “a person who barks at an entrance to a show.” 
(“Try your skill, folks. Step right up. Here y’ar, folks. Three balls 
for a dime, Try your skill, folks, step right up.” 4 “Come in and 
see these gorgeous girls, come in and observe the human form in 
all its splendor and glory. Think of it, ladies and gentlemen, a 
whole family of French nudists for the price of a dime. You can’t 
go wrong.” 

Nowadays the spiel is more closely indentified with the pitch- 
moan, the peddler and demonstrator of small articles who sets 
up his pitch or temporary place of business at street corners, in 
five and tens, department store basements, auction-rooms, and at 
carnivals, circuses, penny arcades, fairs, and expositions. The con- 
nection of pitchmen and spiels with shows is not accidental. The 
pitchman is a showman as well as a salesman; his spiel and his 
routine are a performance and an entertainment as well as a 
puller-in’s come-on. 

Maurice Zolotow traces the beginning of the modern Ameri- 
can pitchman to George Covelle, who at the Chicago World’s 
Fair of 1893 sold by the thousands a dollar combination peeler, 
slicer, and vegetable cutter copied from a German importation. 
To be sure, there had been earlier pitchmen with medicine 
shows; but they relied heavily on music, dancing, and blackface 
minstrels. It was Covelle who first “showed that a fluent spieler 
with an interesting novelty item could attract attention and make 
sales” on his own.® 

With Covelle, too, legitimate merchandise in the form of a 
useful gadget began to displace the medicine show’s Wizard or 
Kickapoo Indian snake oil and other nostrums. Even the modern 
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med worker, with his herbs, psyllium seed, vitamins, and miner- 
als, along with other peddlers of larry (phony or worthless) mer- 
chandise, is scorned by the kitchen-gadget man. In the words of 
Louie the Peeler: “I am selling a legitimate educational, and 
useful piece of merchandise here, which will gladden the heart 
and soul of every housewife and any lady who is near and dear 
to you.” ? 


Still the “knights of the tripe and keister” have never shaken 
off their association with swindling and quackery. They have be- 
hind them a long line of fakers and mountebanks, Yankee ped- 
dlers and “‘Autolycan adventurers,’ wags and tricksters, liars and 
boasters, and they serve as a link between the world’s greatest 
showman (P. T. Barnum—“There’s a sucker born every min- 
ute”) and Manhattan’s “greatest free show on earth” (‘“There’s a 
sucker for every neon on Broadway’”—Louis Sobol). Amidst the 
hokum and honky-tonk of the Times Square area they are as 
much at home as on the country’s midways, and are, in fact, partly 
responsible for the carnival and Coney Island atmosphere of the 
“Big Drag.” Not only do they have much in common with the 
pressure boys and “hucksters” and contribute, in their small way, 
to the legend of the grafters’ paradise, the “Wicked City,” but most 
of them are actors at heart—even though not all of them 
succeed in being booked into the Rainbow Room and Olsen and 
Johnson’s Sons O’ Fun, like the humatone pitchmen, Al Ganz 
and Al Meyers.® Like all shrewd operators and exhibitionists they 
play to the crowd; and if they find the pickings richest where the 
crowds are thickest, it is because they are masters of crowd psy- 
chology and also because the New York City man in the street is 
a well-known pushover for gadgets and novelties, bargains and 
gimmicks. In the words of Jeff Peters, the “Gentle Grafter,” 
“That’s what they call suckers here. They’re nothing but canned 
sardines, and all the bait you need to catch ’em is a pocketknife 
and a soda cracker.” 
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The pitchman’s art may seem no more elaborate than a pocket- 
knife and a soda cracker, but it has its roots deep in the folk art 
of ballyhoo, bunko, and buncombe. Ballyhoo. (“noisy demonstra- 
tion to attract attention”; “bally” is carnival talk for spiel) is 
illustrated by the pitchman’s “opener,” or attention-getter; for ex- 
ample, Zolotow’s “flukum [polish] worker who starts by lighting 
a newspaper and waving a torch mysteriously around his head 
until a crowd collects. 

On radio and TV the pitchman uses humorous story-telling 
for a ‘“‘hook”: 


I was talking to a friend of mine the other day and he said to me, 
“I've been leading a dog’s life.” I said, “Well, what’s wrong with 
that? That’s the best kind of life to lead.”” He said, ““What’s the matter 
with you, are you crazy?” I said, “A dog leads a better life than we do. 
Look. The other night my wife and I were having supper. The dog 
came over so I gave him something to eat from my plate. My wife 
almost jumped down my throat. She said, ‘What are you trying to do? 
Kill the dog?’ I said, ‘You mean it’s good enough for me and it’s not 
good enough for the dog?’ And she said, “That’s right’” .. . 


The pitchman’s bunko (“swindling game or scheme’’) may in- 
volve the use of a shill (confederate who breaks the ice by making 
the first purchase, akin to the auction decoy or “Peter Funk” 1°), 
or a gimmick. The pitchman’s gimmick, according to Zolotow, is 
“any secret device unknown to the tip [crowd] by means of which 
the pitchman can achieve miracles.” For example, inside the radio 
set used by the pitchman to demonstrate his ‘‘static eliminator’ is 
a spark coil that he can turn on or off unobserved. The sparking 
of the coils fills the air with static; and when the pitchman plugs 
in his eliminator, he at the same time turns off the coil and “elim- 
inates” the static. 

Buncombe (“bombastic speechmaking or any specious utter- 
ance”’) is the basis of the pitchman’s spiel, which is the heart of 
his routine. Back of it is a folk tradition of “expansive eloquence” 
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and spellbinding, from the tall talk of the backwoods boaster to 
the sky-painting oratory of the demagogic politician and patriot. 
Humor is a traditional tool of the stump-speaker, from Davy 
Crockett on; and getting laughs is one of the secrets of getting 
sales as well as votes. 

In 1949 I was one of the passengers on the Montreal Limited 
(first stop, Harmon) who were entertained during the wait in 
Grand Central Terminal by the persiflage of the train butcher— 
as adept at insulting his customers and knocking his wares as he 
was at mixing English and Yiddish. He was a comedian, of the 
product-kidding school of Arthur Godfrey; but his language and 
style were pure Bronx, a la Georgie Jessel. 


Nothing sold after the train leaves. Very little is being sold before 
the train leaves. Orangeade—it’ll fill you, chill you, and thrill you. Eat, 
drink, have fun, live, and let live. The veibel [little wife] wants a fur 
coat. I'll have to give her a gun and a trap. (I can talk Gaelic or any- 
thing.) 

Come, come, you all look so sad for Wednesday, especially that 
fellow with the bagels under his eyes. Why don’t I sell pillows? If I 
can’t sell orangeade, what will I do with pillows? Take them home and 
let the vantzen [bedbugs] run over them? Orangeade—this will grow 
hair on you. [Pointing to his head]. Take a handful. 


Drink plenty of orange juice and save water. Don’t throw these 
cartons away. When you get up where you're going, just fill em up 
with water and send them back. ... . Lady, you’re not paying atten- 
tion. . .. Now you can go back to sleep. 

* * * 

No ham sandwich? Not kosher? For noch a nickel say a broche 
[for another nickel say a blessing] and it will be kosher. Why do you 
all look so unhappy? Not a shmechel [smile] in the crowd. I'll take 
all the money you got—Canadian money or American money. I’m the 
only one that takes Canadian money except the banks. They make 
money on it—charge you a discount. I save mine all up until my 
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vacation in Montreal. I wait till April, and then do I have a good 
time! 

Do you know how they make orangeade? They throw the oranges 
through it. I wonder how they take out the pits. 

You won’t eat again until you get off the train at Mon-ter-re-awl. 

And if you have a daughter with $100,000, you’re my new father- 
in-law. 

What do you want a straw for? You don’t even drink with a straw 
at home." 


While the train butcher kept up a running fire of banter, the 
spiel in its simplest form consists of a reiterated and often alli- 
terative and rhyming phrase. 

The barker in front of the “girly show’, as noted in Novem- 
ber, 1939, by Marion Charles Hatch, a worker of the Federal 
Writers’ Project of New York City, was in love with words— 
words—words: 


Shaking, shimmering, shivering, quivering feminine pulchritude. 

Girls, girls, girls galore. 

More beautiful girls than you've ever seen before. 

Gals, gags, giggles, wiggles, wriggles, and tickles. 

Delightful, delicious, delirious, delectable, dainty, dizzy, decorous, 
different. 

Spicy, breezy, snappy, zippy, snippy, strippy. 

Laughs, thrills, chills, fun, frolic, amusement, comedy, songs. 

Tasty, teasing, tempting, tantalizing, hot, thrilling, alluring, fas- 
cinating, scintillating, intoxicating, entertaining, animating, devastat- 
ing, oscillating, syncopating. 

She shakes every little thing but the whole building. 

She shakes and shimmies, shivers and quivers like a San Francisco 
earthquake. 

Hotter than the Chicago fire.1* 


In contrast to the “literary” barker in front of the burlesque 
theater, the fountain-pen salesman recorded on July 2, 1952, by 
Tony Schwartz, on West Forty-second Street between Sixth Ave- 
nue and Broadway, was a fount of the New York vernacular, wise- 
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cracking and kibitzing. According to Mr. Schwartz, to get just 
the right effect the monologue should be read without a break, 
as if it were all written as one sentence. 

. .. Because when it’s a Number 3 you get a line that’s heavy. Num- 
ber 2 is a fine line. Now here is a pen that hasn’t got a number on it, 
but it gives you any sort of line without changing the point. Now if 
you understand, realize, and appreciate a real good value, and if my 
physiognomy is not too conspicuous to be comprehended, I’m gonna 
clarify to such an extent that each and every individual standin’ here 
at the present time can very well afford it. I’m gonna give you this 
Parker 51 type. Now don’t forget. You can take my pen and bring it 
into any pawnshop, ask them for ten dollars, see how quick they'll 
chase you out. But you ask them for five dollars, they may give it to 
you. And to-day I’m not gonna charge you no dollar bills for the 
pens, but the first lady or gentleman gives me twenty-five cents gets 
the pen. And I think it’s worth a quarter to anybody. Any one who 
understands and realizes and appreciates something real good. 

You can go downtown, uptown, out of town, into town, in the 
summer time, in the winter time, all the way through, you'll never 
get a pen like this. By golly, that was a heavy quarter. Thank you. 
Every one gets the same chance. Here is another one like the last one. 
Look—not to discriminate, to make fish of one and flesh of another— 
you know, Saturday my wife says to me, “George, I want you to come 
home. I’m gonna give you something.” I have a neighbor that’s very 
nosy—said to me, “What's she going to give you? What is the wife 
going to give you? Look at what my wife gave me Friday night. Fish.” 

Believe me, as long as you live, and may you live as long as you 
wish, and don’t forget that all the money that you spend with me 
goes to a good cause—’cause my wife wants money—the butcher, the 
baker—everybody wants money. 

Look at this. You can write Yiddish, you can write English, you 
can print, you can sketch, with this very same pen. You show me 
another pen, regardless how much you may spend for it, that will give 
you this service and this satisfaction. Now this being the last demon- 
stration, you don’t have to give me no dollar bills. But if you want a 
pen that makes writing easier for you and yours, a pen that improves 
your penmanship one hundred and one per cent, here is the pen 
right here. 
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Now believe you me, it is very hard to demonstrate, but this is the 
finest and best. Now every man, every woman, every child who needs 
a fountain pen shouldn’t hesitate one minute in receiving a pen that’s 
superior in quality, in texture, in writing ability, and at a price that 
can’t be beat anywheres. It is by far the finest, the best, that money 
can buy. 

Look at the way the pen writes. Here is a pen that slides and 
glides over your paper just the same as a ball or a marble over a 
sheet of glass. During this adver-tise-ment, you get this very same pen— 
not a dollar and a quarter but a quarter of a dollar. That’s yours. Give 
me a hundred dollar bill, I’ll run away faster than you. Make sure 
you give me the right amount, because I don’t want too much. Four 
nickels and one is five. God bless your stingy soul! 

Everybody who understands what I’m talking about—you know 
what I’m talking about—you want something that’s really good. Why 
be confused? This is not something that will cure a headache, a ear- 
ache, and a toothache, remove any spots, stains, corns, calluses, ingrow- 
ing toe nails—won’t make you richer, won’t make you poorer. It will 
do only one thing for you. If you want a pen that will write any 
language, here is a pen writes English, Yiddish, Chinese, Japanese, 
Turkish, Scandinavian, upside down, printing, sketching, drawing. 
Believe you me, when you spend a quarter with me, you find five 
dollars in the street. 

A red one? Right there. You take a green one and it'll turn red. 
You take a red one and it’ll turn green. You have two different colors. 
Every man and woman who understands—no, I don’t care if you're a 
man that was chased out of the bread line because you want to have 
toast. I don’t care if you fell asleep the first night you were married— 
if that would make any difference—here it is right here. I got a cousin 
of mine that is the strongest man in the country—he lives out West 
and he holds up trains. 

Believe me, this fellow Milton Berle—there’s only one little differ- 
ence between Milton Berle and myself: he gets a thousand dollars for 
one song and I get a dollar for a thousand songs. Here is the greatest 
value you ever anticipated in having in a long while. Now when you 
see a value of this kind, I guarantee you—look at this—can you show 
me anywheres a pen as good as this? I think I'll give this one here to 
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the president of the Amalgamated Shoe Stores. Everybody gets one. 
Don’t hesitate. Hesitation means you'll never get it. First time in the 
United States of America that you get a value like this. When you go 
uptown and out of town or anywheres at all, you never see a value 
like this. Now look at this. . . . 8 

From the moment the visitor sets foot in the city, he is greeted 
by a spiel—that of the sightseeing barker. “He was a macabre 
figure of a man,” writes Leonard Q. Ross of the barker at the cor- 
ner of Broadway and Fiftieth. “A large ‘CHINATOWN’ card 
was stuck in his hatband. ‘Sightseeing!’ he called hoarsely. ‘China- 
town, Greenwich Village, Bowery, Ghetto. ... And for only one 
dollar more you get the special combination Grand Tour, in- 
cludin’ Harlem—a ciddy widdin a ciddy—conglomeration of caba- 
rets, jazz, black and whites dancin’, superstition—’ ” 1 

The Broadway stroller, lured into an auction-room, has his 
ears and his pocketbook assaulted by a cajoling harangue, noted 
by Hyde Partnow—with its auctioneer chants and corny jokes. 


I got five, Who'll make it ten? I got five. Who'll make it nine? 
I got five. Who'll make it eight? I got five. Who'll make it seven? I got 
five. I got five. I got five. Who'll make it six? Who'll make it five fifty? 

You'll make it five fifty, sir? Joe, lock all the doors. And lock this 
man up. Don’t let him out. I got a bid of five fifty. Who'll make it six? 

I got five fifty for this shock-proof platinum man’s watch with the 
seventeen jewel genuine Swiss movement worn by aviators and jet 
pilots. I got five and a half. Who’ll make it six? 

Ladies and gentlemen, I don’t want to be derogatory, but it looks 
to me like the county poor house broke loose to-day. Wait a minute 
now. Joe, where’s that lady’s diamond ring? Thank you, Joe. Ladies 
and gentlemen, take a look at this ring. Wouldn’t any lady you know 
be proud to wear two blue-white diamonds like these in such a gor- 
geous platinum setting? Who'll give me six for both the ring and the 
watch? 

- Will you, sir? You would if you had it? Would you, sir? You would 
if,you had it? Would you, sir? You would if you had it? What’s this? 
Do, you all live in the same house? . . . 1° 
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Outside a night club on Fifty-second Street a doorman inter- 
rupts his patter long enough to confide in an inquiring recorder, 
Tony Schwartz, who, or rather whose companion (who asks the 
questions while Mr. Schwartz is busy at the controls), wants to 
know the secret of a good spiel: 


Here’s my opinion. Any man, any feller, that works around here— 
if he’s lively, or if he has a nice personality, a nice smile—you have a 
lot of pep in you—in other words, you're willing to make friends with 
the average person that passes—understand me? So I feel by doing that 
and being lively, you have a good spiel. Yes, that’s fifty percent of it. 
That encourages the average person in. You got to do something to 
attract a person’s attention—sailor, service man, or even a civilian— 
you've got to do something to attract his attention. .. . 

... You must be careful. Therefore you can say certain things that 
might insult him whereas a man that has his wife with him you must 
have respect for her to a certain extent... . We tell him: “We have 
the most exciting show on the block.” You've got to clean it up a bit. 
“We have music for your dancing and listening pleasure. Presenting 
the sensational and lovely amazon... .” 

... All right, gentlemen, no waiting. Presenting six feet and four 
inches of extreme loveliness—the beautiful amazon. . . . 


Down on the corner of Bayard and Elizabeth Streets, where 
the “big rivers of Manhattan profits . . . give out into several small 
tributaries that end in a few trickles,” Hyde Partnow entered one 
of the second-hand clothing shops that lined the sidewalks, back 
in 1941, to be greeted with a typical spiel by the proprietor: 


Here. To-day’s special. A la chic de Paree. A two-piece, no vest, but 
like a rock. A pair of pants like an ox. Fresh. No charge for looking. 
Yes, indeedy. Cheap, cheap, cheap. Come on, don’t waste your time. 
It’s a Sax-Fifth Avenue. Take it. Quick come, quick go. It’s new, new, 
newy. Slip off your coat and try it on.!” 


Cheap—cheap—cheap. Quick come, quick go. Who'll be the 
first? Hurry, hurry, hurry. For the first time. For the last time. 
... This is the song of the pitchman and the spieler, playing their 
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confidential confidence game. Would you like to know how—? 
Now listen to this—But before I give you that information, I 
want you to listen carefully to the statement I am about to make— 
We're going to give you, absolutely free—Now ladies and gentle- 
men, I want you to listen and remember the name of this product, 
how you can get it, how much it will cost, and how you can try 
it without a penny’s risk or obligation.— 

Ad lib, ad hoc, ad hominem, ad infinitum, ad nauseam. 

And if the spieler really takes you into his confidence, he will 
drop his mask long enough to utter this cynical aside: 

“Customers are looking for good buys to-day. But the Dutch- 
men got the last bargain when they bought Manhattan for twen- 
ty-four bucks.” 


1 Morris Markey, Manhattan Reporter (New York, 1935), p. 294. 

2 Louis Sobol, Along the Broadway Beat (New York, 1951), pp. 171-172. 

3“A Hair-Raising Tale,” Script for Radio Electrical Transcription, p. 9, Tele- 
vision Advertising Associates, New York. Used by special permission of Charles D. 
Kasher. 

4 Oliver Pilat and Jo Ranson, Sodom by the Sea (Garden City, New York, 
1941), p. 257. 

5 Ibid., p. 209. 

6 Never Whistle in a Dressing Room (New York, 1944), pp. 306-319. 

7 Ibid. 

8 Ibid. 

9“It’s a Dog’s Life,” Script for Radio Electrical Transcription, p. 1, Television 
Advertising Associates, New York. Used by special permission of Charles D. Kasher. 

10 Cf. Asa Greene, The Perils of Pearl Street, by a Late Merchant (New York, 
1834) , Chapters VII, XIV. 

11 From the author's notes. 

12 Manuscripts of the Federal Writers’ Project, Folklore Section, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D. C. 

13 Transcribed by the author from tape recording by Tony Schwartz. Used by 
his special permission. 

14 The Strangest Places (New York, 1939), p. 116. 

15 Manuscript. Used by special permission of Hyde Partnow. 

16 Transcribed by the author from tape recording by Tony Schwartz. Used by 
his special permission. 

17 PM, New York, Wednesday, October 8, 1941, p. 19. 

18 Ibid. 

Editor’s Note: This article is an exerpt from Dr. Botkin’s work in progress, 
The Folklore of Cities. 
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THE RICH LORE OF 
A RICH HOTEL, THE PLAZA 


By M. JAGENDORF 


EN BOTKIN, who is collecting “The Folklore of Cities,” 

discusses some lore of Manhattan in another article in this 

issue. But has anyone ever collected the lore of rich folk? 
There must be a lore amongst the rich, for shorn of their money 
they also are—just folk. 

I chose the Plaza Hotel, one of the richest in the United 
States, where common rich people come together. There were two 
other reasons: one, Edward Seay, my good friend who is the pub- 
licity director of the hotel and a scholar as well; and the other, 
my early romances and association with the famous hostelry. 

The building itself stands on the “Grand Army Plaza.” Few 
folks know that the be-statued little area on Fifth Avenue be- 
tween Fifty-eighth and Fifty-ninth, edging Sixtieth and Sixty-first 
‘Streets, is so called. Of course, there were interesting tales about 
that section before the hotel was built. The place was once called 
Shantytown: there Irish women, smoking their pipes, sat with 
their families before the broken shacks, gossiping and making 
tales. Jestingly, one of the Ladies-of-Fate eventually turned it into 
-an exclusive skating club. Then a yellow brick building was built 
there called Plaza Hotel, and finally that was torn down to make 
room for the present “Plaza.” It was opened October first, 1907, 
and by December there had begun to grow up tales to please any 
collector of folklore. 

How do you find the stories? Very simply. Sit around and 
talk with men like Stratos Karas, a Greek émigré. No, not just 
any Greek, but a descendant of the Byzantine Empire. Once his 
family, some of whom are still in Turkey, owned an Island. He 
serves you meals with the gracious demeanor of an ancient Greek 
philosopher, and has been in the hotel for forty-six years. 
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Speak to Jack Koch, who shows you to your table with a cour- 
teousness that spices the meal for greater enjoyment. He has been 
at the Plaza from the day when the first meal was served. Speak 
to Romeo Giannini, chief bellman. There is almost a medieval 
ring in that title. He has been in the magnificent lobby from the 
day it was opened. Speak to William C. Tonetti, who sees to the 
comfort of the guests. 

The first guests, the only guests of the Plaza, were the “Four 
Hundred,” and there was a Four Hundred in those days com- 
prising the richest in the land. From that legendary group the first 
to sign the register were the Vanderbilts, the Goulds, Colonel 
William Jay Percival Kuhne, John W. “Bet A Million” Gates, 
and others of the same sort. 

One day in December, so the story goes, burly, be-mustached 
Mr. Gates, who would bet on anything, including the number of 
raindrops that would fall on a window pane, stepped out at the 
Fifty-ninth Street entrance facing white, glittering Central Park. 
The city never looked lovelier than when dressed all in clean, 
dazzling snow, and everyone looked festive. Everyone except a 
cabbie, standing near a white and gilt sleigh and using language 
to melt ice. His horse had lost its right front shoe; thinned down 
from wear, it had fallen off. 

“Did anyone ever hear of such tough luck?” he said to no one 
in particular. 

“Yes,” said Gates, with a smile. “Meet some of my friends.” 
Then, “Tell you what—I’ll buy your broken horse-shoe. It’ll bring 
me luck. Need a little more right now.” 

“Well, folks are funny. I'll sell it to you, Mister; make an offer, 
I'll take anything.” 

“Give you a hundred dollars for it.” 

“What! You’re foolin’, Mister.” 

“I’m not, I mean it. I need luck right now” (stocks were fall- 
ing heavily), “and I expect that horseshoe to bring it to me.” And 
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“Bet A Million” Gates took ten ten-dollar bills from his bill- 
fold and held them out to the cab-driver. 

Soon the Plaza had its first cloud of death, and whether legend 
or fact, you still hear about it from the old timers around the 
corridors of the nineteen floors. It is a tale as weird as any heard in 
New England. 

One day a man, a golden stick-pin with the number thirteen 
in his tie, asked for room number thirteen—any floor. Romeo 
Giannini thinks his name was Chapman. On being told there was 
no room with such number, he asked for a room on the thirteenth 
floor and explained that he was a member of the Thirteen Club; 
he always began his business deals on the thirteenth day, and he 
always had thirteen people at his dinner table. It was his good- 
luck number. 

A room on the thirteenth floor was assigned to him. He occu- 
pied it for exactly thirteen days, when he took ill and died. 

Percival Kuhne, millionaire, made the Plaza his home. Soon 
the story spread that Mr. Kuhne had installed in his living room 
a magnificent marble fountain brought from Versailles, France; 
it had been Marie Antoinette’s favorite fountain. In the fountain 
there was a cupid riding a swan. The marbled lobby buzzed with 
the story, and the newspapers were full of it also. So the fountain 
grew in size in the telling—the water-tinkling toy nearly filled a 
room twenty-six by eighteen feet. Mr. Kuhne indignantly ex- 
plained that the fountain with the cupid riding a swan was ex- 
actly the size of a teacup—but he did not know that fiction is 
stronger than truth. The story as told to me had a gigantic foun- 
tain! 

A book can be filled with legends and stories about Caruso. 
Here is just a sample or two which an old employee to whom 
you have shown some folksy friendliness will tell:— 

One evening the great singer was studying a song, and the 
steady ticking of the clock annoyed him. (The Plaza was the first 
hotel to have an automatic clock system in all the rooms, con- 
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trolled by a master clock.) It seemed to him that the tick-tocking 
was growing in gigantic fortissimo crescendo. Finally the chevalier 
could stand it no longer. With a knife Caruso lunged into the 
clock, slashing right and left until all the wires were twisted and 
torn to shreds. 

Rising amongst rich folk is generally late, and the bright sun 
was glittering high when manager Sterry’s ‘phone began ringing 
with maddening persistency. Was it eleven A. M. or eleven at 
night? Orders had been left for early calls. What time was it? The 
clocks were not ticking. Mr. Sterry looked at the clock; it pointed 
to eleven. He looked at his own watch which he always set ac- 
cording to the hotel clock. It was the hour of—ten. The engineer 
was ordered to check on the clock; it had stopped the night be- 
fore at eleven, and no one had noticed it. 

Manager, engineer, and a host of men began knocking on 
doors, examining clocks to find out which one had gone out of 
order. They finally came to Mr. Caruso’s room. He would not 
open, he would not be disturbed at such a ghastly early hour. He 
hated clocks, he never wanter to hear one in his life. But in the 
end Mr. Sterry’s pleading prevailed. One look was enough. But 
no one could get in a word against the great singer’s flow of in- 
dignant words—and what is more, the clock must be left as it was, 
broken. And it was! During the artist’s stay every clock in the 
Plaza functioned except the one in his apartment. 

Another story which still circulates in the hotel with admira- 
tion and respect is the tale about Caruso and his tailor. In Rome 
the singer found a genius of a litle tailor, named Dominick 
Ferrari. Caruso realized that he was dealing with a tailor of 
tailors. When Dominick told the tenor that his work was inspired 
by the artist’s famous voice, the admiration of one for the other 
increased a thousand-fold, and Dominick swore he would devote 
his life to making clothes for the great singer and would follow 
him to the end of the world. 

To America singer and tailor came, and to the Plaza. 
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It is related that when Caruso wanted a pair of trousers, 
Dominick would ask first for a popular aria from an opera, and 
it always resulted in a perfect pair of pants. Such pants came 
under the insignia of allegro con fuocco. It required a popular 
Neopolitan song with a high C to create a waistcoat; a jacket 
needed something in allegro ma non troppo, and a vest an air in 
fortissimo. These stories probably are born from actuality. I 
knew Mr. Caruso fairly well, as well as some of his intimate 
friends, and there is no end of stories told of him. 

Since I mentioned telephones I cannot pass Mr. Alexander 
Graham Bell’s famous remark in the Palm Court of the Plaza 
when he was on his way to Florida at the age of seventy-five. He 
informed his friends confidentially that for nothing in the world 
would he have a telephone near his study. Telephones were all 
right in the right place and for the proper purpose. 

The tale of Dr. Bull’s battle for life while at the Plaza has 
become a legend to those who were there when it took place. I 
heard it between smiles and sorrow. Dr. Bull was a society man 
and a famous surgeon. It has been said that he performed the 
first appendectomy. He took ill with cancer, and then began his 
famous battle with the disease—and with the doctors who treated 
him. They said he would die soon; he said he would fool them, 
and began making preparations to go to Europe. 

Suddenly, he decided that if he lived in a higher altitude he 
would get well. So he moved from his home at 33 West 35th 
Street to the sixteenth floor of the Plaza. Never was there a more 
“lively dying man” at the hotel. If the doctors said he had to be 
quiet, he promptly arranged a party. He kept on galavanting 
around in a wheel-chair from roof to lobby. He became the enfant 
terrible of the place, having a glorious time while the doctors 
kept on saying he would die any day. Everyone in the Plaza from 
porter to guests took a personal interest in the case. The doctor 
had a glorious time giving parties, participating in all activities 
until January. Then he set off to Florida—and it was his last 
journey. 
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There is a famous, unsolved mystery which is still told in the 
hotel—the mystery of the snake. 

From San Diego a rare albino gopher snake was sent as a gift 
to the curator of the Bronx Zoo. A Mr. Klauber was entrusted 
with the gift; and when he arrived in New York in the evening, 
he stopped at the Commodore Hotel. When he returned from 
dinner, the rare reptile had vanished. Detectives, bell-boys, house- 
men, porters, chamber maids all set out in a quiet search for the 
snake, but no one found it. They searched for weeks, and not a 
sign of the snake nor a sound from a guest about it. 

About four weeks later a guest at the Plaza called the desk 
and said there was a very unusual snake in his room. Wouldn't 
someone come and help him catch it? It was soon in a satchel, 
and in short time deposited in the Central Park Zoo. 

One day Mr. Klauber heard that the Central Park Zoo had an 
unusual snake, and he went to see it. He found it was the one 
he had brought from California. It went to the Bronx Zoo. But 
the mystery of where the snake lived for four weeks and what it 
ate and how it travelled from the Commodore to the Plaza has 
never been solved and is still a point of argument with old-timers. 

There are endless traditional animal tales in the Plaza. Tales 
about dogs generally begin with Mrs. Benjamin Kirkland’s Bos- 
ton bull, Captain. Either the lady or a teacher taught that dog to 
carry between his teeth a Russian leather case full of valuable 
jewels. He refused to carry anything else but that one bag. Every 
night Captain came alone to the Plaza office where the guests’ 
jewels were kept. The Russian leather case with the lady’s jewels 
was produced, the dog would take it in his mouth and bring it 
to his mistress’ apartment. Never did anyone touch the bag in 
the Boston bull’s mouth—naturally. 

Another tale heard amongst folks in the Plaza is about 
“Blondy,” a bull dog belonging to John W. Gates. Mr. Gates 
wanted to immortalize his dog, though the animal was not guilty 
of any heroic deed. So Mister Gates took Blondy to Switzerland 
and had the dog’s image made in a bronze casting with a pleased 
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expression on his face looking down on a bronze child which 
Blondy might have rescued if he had had a chance. Dog and 
statue were brought back to the Plaza, and the bronze was placed 
in the hallway alongside Mr. Gates’ door. There it stayed for 
many a year. 

There are legends of eccentric rich folk at the Plaza doing 
strange things, even as there is no end of such folks behaving 
strangely in any county in America. Mr. Tonetti, one of the execu- 
tives of the hotel and there for more than three decades, knew 
them all. 

There was Mrs. Sutton, stone deaf, with a heart as kind as an 
angel of mercy. She did all kinds of unusual things and too often 
made wrong remarks in the wrong place. She always brushed off 
cigarette butts from the sidewalks before the place. She was for- 
ever giving new pencils to Karos and other employees. One day 
she came into the ballroom to listen to a charity concert for which 
she had bought a slew of tickets. Gigli of the Metropolitan Opera 
House was singing. As she walked down the completely silent, 
darkened room, she shouted, as deaf people so often do, “When 
will they start?” 

There was a Mrs. F. who occupied a suite of rooms and would 
never permit a maid or anyone else to enter. After she died, her 
rooms were found filled with old newspapers up to the ceiling 
and with literally thousands of hotel towels. 

There was Louis C. Krauthoff, one-time Attorney General 
of Missouri, who installed in his apartment a pipe organ which 
worked electrically. He also had installed an electric piano, and 
he brought in three phonographs and a regular piano. He just 
liked music. That floor was known as “music row.” But the walls 
were specially treated to deaden the sound of the Missourian’s 
playing. 

These are just a few of the Plaza folkstories which I heard in 
the beautiful, nellow hostelry. They are similar to those you hear 
about folk anywhere in our land—East, North, South—with their 
own New-York-City-metropolitan flavor. # 
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WESTCHESTER SQUARE, BRONX, 
AND OLD ST. PETER’S CHURCH 


By JOAN V. SCHULTZ 


NTIL I was sixteen years old I lived in a small com- 

munity known as Westchester Square in Bronx County, 

New York City. The majority of the houses in the neigh- 
borhood are at least thirty years old or more and the older resi- 
dents have lived there all their lives, which stretch back well into 
the nineteenth century. There is nothing odd about this except 
when one stops to think about the usual mobility which charac- 
terizes the city. Another oddity about this area is the fact that few 
people ever mention the fact that the Square is a part of the city 
or the Bronx at all. It is always referred to as the Square. It wasn’t 
until 1 was studying Civics in school that I really became aware 
of the fact that I lived in New York City. 

I grew up among grandparents, great-aunts and uncles, and 
older people who told me stories of how things used to be in the 
old days in the Square. One of the oldest and dearest of these 
people was “Aunt” Louise (Miss Louise Barnecott) who wasn’t 
a real relation at all. She owned the house in which we lived, and 
occupied a small loft apartment in it all by herself. Everyone call- 
ed her “Aunt.” She is a remarkable old woman, about ninety-five 
years old now. She has lived all alone in that house for seventy 
years and was born completely paralyzed on her left side. Despite 
this, she was always cheerful, full of vigor and enthusiasm, and 
ready to tell my brother and me stories of the old days. We had 
two favorites, as I recall—one was about the soldiers stopping at 
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the house during the Civil War to have her father, who was the 
blacksmith in the town, fix their horses and wagons; and the other 
was a recounting of how everyone dressed up in his Sunday best 
and her father hitched up the family carriage for the trip to St. 
Peter’s Church each week. It was really a social as well as religious 
event, since almost everyone in the Square attended the church. 
There was only one group of dissenters in the locality at that 
time, and that was a small group of Quakers which was dying 
out. They held their services in a small meeting hall at the south 
end of the grounds belonging to St. Peter’s. According to the 
popular legend, this group had started when the Great George 
Fox himself had delivered an oration on the banks of the West- 
chester Creek almost one hundred and fifty years before. Remem- 
bering this story I decided to go back to Westchester Square and 
St. Peter’s Church. 


“Aunt” Louise had told me that George Fox was buried in the 
old churchyard there. I looked around and there at the south end 
of the cemetery was a square of ground overgrown but marked 
at its four corners with small stones inscribed ‘‘Friends Burial 
Ground.” Within this space were about twenty stones, all uncared 
for. There was a complete Fox family buried there, the elder 
being George S. Fox. This was the basis of the old story, the only 
trouble being that these people had all died between 1840 and 
1865, almost two hundred years after the Quaker sect had been 
founded by George Fox in England. Checking in the library re- 
vealed no clues as to whether or not these people were relatives. 
I did discover, though, that in about 1870 a “benevolent” church 
council voted to allow the bodies of the Quakers to remain where 
they were, even though it was within the grounds of St. Peter’s 
churchyard. Their meeting hall had apparently vanished before 
this time. 


Looking back into St. Peter’s history meant finding out a lot 
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about Westchester Square, since that building played an import- 
ant part in the community from its earliest history. The Square 
had been in existence only fifty years before the first St. Peter's 
was founded. There was originally a tiny Dutch village called 
“Oost Dorp” in 1650. Four years later, Thomas Pell bought it 
from the Indians as part of “all that tract of land known as West- 
chester.” This was the beginning of the reason why even today 
the old residents do not regard themselves as living in the city. 
When counties were first formed, this area was a part of Westches- 
ter County. It remained that way for over two hundred years until 
1895 when it was organized as part of Greater New York, and it 
was as late as 1913 that the little Square was incorporated into 
Bronx County. No wonder the village feeling! 

Though no one to whom I had ever talked about the Square 
had ever mentioned it, I found that the little village was quite 
famous during the Revolution as the “Lexington of Westchester.” 
There is a creek that runs outside of the Square, known oddly 
enough as Westchester Creek. Although today it is a remnant of 
what even I can remember it being, because of a new super- 
highway that runs past the region, it was at one time a busy water- 
way. In order to enter the town from the east, travelers had to 
cross a causeway over the creek. It seems that this causeway was 
the scene of a decisive maneuver in the war. General Washing- 
ton’s troops were retreating from the city via New York Heights 
when General Howe’s forces landed at Throgg’s Neck, a strip of 
land east of the Square. He marched toward the Square with the 
aim of catching Washington’s troops. The Americans left behind 
some men who tore up the causeway and then guarded the two 
places where it was possible to wade across the creek. Howe tried 
two times to cross and was repelled each time. He finally made 
camp for six days to see if the Americans would leave. When they 
didn’t, he gave up his plan and loaded his men back on the ships 
and sailed to Long Island. This delay was sufficient to allow Wash- 
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ington to escape and get his men entrenched to meet Howe again. 
In these times it seems almost ridiculous that a body of men 
should have had their entire maneuver changed because they 
couldn’t get across that creek. It is really very small. 


St. Peter’s was treated rather badly during the Revolution 
by both sides. As a matter of fact, it has had a rather hectic history. 
The church standing today is the fourth built on that site. The 
original was built in 1700 as a combination town-meeting-house 
and place of worship. It was the center of all the town activities. 
It wasn’t until 1762 that it received a royal charter as a member of 
the Church of England having legal authority within the area 
to administer church rites. Of course it had been doing this since 
1702, when the records show the first baptisms recorded of an 
entire family. At any rate, during the Revolutionary period opin- 
ion in the Square was sharply divided for and against England, 
as opinion was everywhere else. The pastor of the church made 
the unfortunate mistake of supporting the King’s cause not only 
privately, but also in his sermons. This aroused the wrath of the 
“rebels” and he was forced to flee. They pursued him and thought 
that they had him trapped, when they discovered that he had 
escaped to Long Island during the change of guards. This escape 
so angered them that they returned to the Square and vented their 
wrath on his church and properties. They tore off the covering 
of the church, burned out its pews, and converted it into a hos- 
pital. When the rebels in their turn had to flee the coming of 
the British, the church suffered once more. This time it was com- 
pletely destroyed by the British. 


A new church was erected in 1790 and received a “release” 
from the trustees of Westchester for a burying ground. These 
men had no authority to make such a release since they didn’t 
own the ground, but no one has ever questioned it, so it still 
stands in the records. The pastor of the church during this time 
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was the first to be buried within the church grounds, and his epi- 
taph really made up for the previous lack. It reads: 


This monument commemorates in filial piety of the 
Reverend Isaac Wilkins, D.D., 
The honest and able representative of this borough 
in 1775. 


“I leave America and every endearing connection because I will 
not raise my hand against my Sovereign, nor will I draw my sword 
against my country; when I can conscientiously draw it in her favor, 
my life will be devoted to her service.” A scholar, a gentleman, and a 
Christian, he lived for thirty-one years the diligent and faithful min- 
ister of this parish. Placed here, as he believed, by his redeemer, he 
was satisfied with his lot, nor ever wished nor ever went to seek a 
better living. 


Died 5th February, 1830, Aetat 89. 


I couldn’t find any clear explanation for that quote about the 
sword, but the closest I came to it was that he had not been a 
clergyman at the time of the Revolution. Sometime during that 
war he left this country for England and while there studied for 
the ministry. When he returned here, his friends were delighted 
that he had taken orders and elected him pastor of the new 
church. 

This new church was a rather crude rectangular wooden 
structure. It was fine for its day, but as time went on and the 
community grew, the people wanted a more elegant structure for 
their services. So at the middle of the nineteenth century they 
built another church on the same site at the unheard-of cost of 
$60,000. It was very fine, with a marble altar and relics presented 
to it by the Queen of England. Among these was an old Church 
Bible and a Book of Homilies. However, fate wasn’t very kind to 
this magnificent structure; it was completely destroyed by fire 
twenty years later. These people never gave up but began build- 
ing right on top of the ruins the church that is standing today. It 
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too is a beautiful church, with an imposing steeple. There is a 
clock in the steeple and the original bells that ring out the time 
every quarter of an hour. The clock is the official time-piece of 
Westchester Square. 


It seems strange that the Parish House should have stood for 
the past two hundred and twenty-five years unharmed when the 
church suffered so. It also has a bit of historical importance apart 
from the church. In the latter part of the eighteenth century it 
it was the capitol for twelve days when a fever epidemic in Man- 
hattan drove all the magistrates to the suburbs. After that it was 
one of the first boarding schools in New York. It offered all “cul- 
tural” subjects at the rate of $45 a quarter with an extra fee of 
five dollars for Latin or Greek. Its major attractions were a daily 
mail and two trips daily to the “Haerlem” River. Quite remark- 
able for those times. 


A trip through the cemetery revealed a few interesting and 
amusing things. The honor of being the first to be buried there 
goes to one William (Baily) Query, Esq., who died in 1702 though 
he wasn’t buried until 1727, according to the inscription. An- 
other epitaph to ponder over was that of Eleanor Williams “who 
was born in the 11th of Sept." 1719 and departed this life on the 
15th of Oct." 1831 aged 85 years 1 month and 1 day.” Maybe they 
counted differently? 


There were a few of the humorous and foreboding epitaphs 
which are familiar to collectors today, but which may have been 
quite original in those days. One of these was that of Anne Eus- 
tace who died in 1811. It said: 


Look on this stone and you will find, 
My journey’s o’er, and yours behind; 
Think then, before you turn away, 

That yours may end before this day. 
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A more recent one by about a hundred years was that of George 
Ferguson which reads: 


Weep not for me my brothers and sisters dear 
I am not dead but sleeping here. 


Then there was a host of the sentimental-religious type with many 
a glowing tribute to the deceased. One of this latter type which 
contains a popular prejudice of the times was that for a Mrs. Ann 
Cox who died in 1818. It went like this: 


Here was the female heart and manly mind 
Where wisdom with genius joined 

Were sanctified by piety 

By faith, Beneficense and Charity. 

A very typical epitaph of that period at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century was that for “Philip Honewell, Esq. who died 
of a lingering illness 1818. He was an active character during the 
Revolutionary War. He lived respected and died lamented.” 
There are many others that I could cite which show the aspects 
of the different periods in the history of St. Peter’s Church and 
Westchester Square, but I think that all can be summed up in 
one old but familiar epitaph, this time on the tombstone of Pa- 
tience Bromiley who died in 1879—‘‘Gone, but not forgotten.” 


Author’s Note: Principal oral informants are 1) “Aunt” Louise Barnecott, age 
%, of 2460 Tratman Avenue, Bronx 61; 2) my grandmother, Mrs. Phebe Schultz, 
age 77, a resident of Westchester Square for 45 years but now living in Floral Park. 
Two useful books consulted are: 1) Robert Bolton’s History of the County of West- 
chester... . (1881); 2) A. Everett Peterson’s Historic Bronx—A Guide to the Land- 
marks (1924). # 
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SUNDAY SAMP ON LONG ISLAND 


By JEANNETTE EDWARDS RATTRAY 


NE SUNDAY afternoon a few years ago we sat around 

the fire talking lazily after one of my mother’s tremen- 

dous turkey dinners. A far cry, that dinner, from the 
standard Sunday fare of Presbyterians (and that meant everybody) 
in my father’s home village of Amagansett, Long Island, when he 
was a boy; or in our own slightly larger village of East Hampton 
three miles nearer New York City, just a few years earlier than 
that. In those days Sunday dinner was samp. 

From the time of the first settlers on eastern Long Island in 
the 1640’s up to sixty or seventy years ago, samp was cooked all 
day on Saturday and consumed every Sunday noon after services 
in the Meeting House. 

Well, this Sunday afternoon we fell to talking about samp. I 
asked my parents just how a samp-mortar was made. Such an argu- 
ment arose about a samp-mortar’s construction and the merits of 
samp as a food that we of a younger generation laughed until we 
cried. Father, born in the little fishing village of Amagansett, mar- 
ried a “town girl” from slightly larger and more fashionable East 
Hampton. Samp was beginning to seem just a bit old-fashioned in 
East Hampton when Mother was a girl. The New Yorkers who 
boarded in summertime in the big Main Street houses had de- 
manded exotic dishes such as soups and salads. ‘Pretty thin fod- 
der,” Father said these were considered in Amagansett. He was 
always very fond of samp. It must have tasted good after those long 
sessions at the church. Mother never cared much for it, but it was 
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always served once a week in our childhood to please katier. 


Exiles from home write nostalgic letters asking where they 
can buy samp. It was unobtainable during World War II. New- 
comers think very little of it; it is probably an inherited taste. ‘To 
its devotees, samp is a delicious and satisfying dish, inexpensive 
and easy to prepare. Today it seems more suitable for a winter- 
time supper than for a Sunday dinner the year round. 

What is samp? The up-state New Yorker may well ask. The 
word means nothing to most city-dwellers, and even country-bred 
Long Islanders of the younger generation may never have heard of 
it. The dish as the middle-aged to elderly know it here is prob- 
ably peculiar to Long Island. Its main ingredient is whole- 
kernel hulled corn. In some parts of the United States it is boiled 
and served with butter in place of potatoes and called “hulled 
corn” or “big hominy.” But that is not samp in the Long Island 
sense. 

This is my Amagansett grandmother's rule for samp: Put one 
quart of samp (you may call it hulled corn or big hominy) to soak 
overnight on Friday, with a handful of white beans. Saturday 
morning put this on the back of the range to simmer all day 
together with two pounds of lean-streaked salt pork. When the 


samp is done the beans have gone to pieces and the porridge is 
very thick. 


Samp is served very hot, with a pitcher of rich, cold milk. 
That, with plenty of homemade bread, home-churned butter, and 
a slab of berry or apple pie baked on Saturday, made Sunday din- 
ner. The samp sat on the back of the kitchen range keeping warm 
while the family was in church. Women were not expected to do 
any cooking on the Sabbath. On Monday, wash-day, the samp 
would be warmed up and a few boiled potatoes would be served 


to supplement it. Samp, like Long Island clam chowder, is always 
better the second aay. 
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Present-day Americans owe a great debt to corn, which kept 
the Pilgrims alive in Plymouth, Massachusetts, through those first 
hard winters, and to the friendly Indians who taught the settlers 
how to plant it with a fish or two under each hill. Progenitors of 
the old families of East Hampton, Long Island, who came via 
New England from Maidstone in Kent, England, depended on 
corn too. Cornmeal was still called ‘“‘Injun meal” here in my child- 
hood. The typical New England uses for corn are cornbread, 
cornmeal mush, and Indian pudding. The typical Long Island 
use was for samp. Ship captains used to say they could tell when 
they were coming on the Long Island coast in a thick fog, from 
from the sound of samp-mortars being pounded. 


Father often told me that one of the regular Saturday chores 
for him and his brothers was pounding the corn for samp. Boys 
were expected to keep busy at something at least all the forenoon 
on Saturday. “Saturday afternoons,” Father said, “we might get 
off to play ball if there was nothing especially driving. But before 
we played, that samp had to be pounded.” 


No twentieth-century boy could be induced to perform this 
exacting chore. But luckily the samp used nowadays is made from 
corn neither grown nor rid of its yellow covering at home. 

During our Sunday-afternoon conversation Mother said the 
old samp-mortar at her home—seldom used in her memory—was 
made of a hollowed-out log nearly a foot across and very heavy; 
of ironwood, perhaps, brought back from the tropics by some 
seafaring Osborn. It had been burned out inside as the Indians 
used to do, then scraped smooth to make a big opening and the 
bottom left solid. We have in the house a similar but smaller mor- 
tar which was used for pounding spices; it has for a pestle a 
smoothly rounded stone a foot long and three inches through. 

Father said that the samp-mortar on which he and his broth- 
ers performed, Saturdays, was entirely different. We decided that 
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Grandpa Edwards was a very original man and built his samp- 
mortar the way he wanted it, big enough for a good strong boy to 
stand up to. He took a good straight four-foot log of white oak, 
the toughest wood that grows here, about eight inches in diameter. © 
He sawed it off squarely across both ends. Six inches down from 
the top of the log and an inch in at the base of this gradual cut, 
a ‘‘scaff’ was cut for staves to rest on. Father had a hard time 
making us understand what a “scaff’” is. The dictionary spells it 
“scaft” meaning to “shave” and says it is an obsolete word. It is 
still a word in good standing in these parts, but among an older 
generation than mine. “Scaff,’ Father said patiently, “is a 
shoulder, or notch, all around the log. It flared a little toward the 
top. Father set barrel staves cut off to about eighteen inches round 
the log, resting on this scaff, and banded them with iron hoops. 
This formed a mortar with light sides but a very solid bottom.” 

It may well have been a good mortar, for Grandpa, a deep-sea 
whaleman, served an apprenticeship under a whaleship’s cooper 
before he went on to other duties. The cooper’s job was a very im- 
portant one on board a whaleship. In later life at home on the 
farm he made well-buckets, chopping bowls, nipkins for flour, 
even a sledge big enough to bring home wood in winter. 

For a pestle in this samp-mortar the Amagansett boys used an 
old iron bolt about three feet six inches long and an inch in 
diameter, flattened at the business end to about two inches across. 
Iron bolts from wrecked ships were strewn all over the pightle 
(an obsolete word meaning back dooryard) when he was a boy, 
Father said. Grandpa and his father before him lived within 
sight of the sea and had always been on hand to salvage anything 
washed ashore. 


The Amagansett cornhouse stood on posts, three feet from 
the ground with one high step. The boy whose task it was to 
pound the week’s samp would stand on the cornhouse step, lean- 
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ing the mortar up against the step and steadying it with his shins. 
He would pound the corn (Red Blade was the variety Grandpa 
always planted; it had a yellow ear with red next to the nose) 
until the husks wore off. Then he would winnow it in the wind, 
so the chickens could have the husks. About a quart was prepared 
at one time; that would do for six or eight hungry people. A 
brisk wind was wanted for winnowing. 

Mother put in, as this was being explained: “I have heard 
that the old folks used to soak corn in lye to get the husks off, 
then they would dry it.” 

Father said: ““They WOULD, in East Hampton! Wasteful, my 
mother would have called that!” The Amagansett corn, he told 
us, was good and clean and dry, no mice running over that corn 
and no foreign substances used on it either. 

Father was twenty-one and Mother seventeen when they mar- 
ried and went to, live for a few years in Amagansett before moving 
to East Hampton. Mother had a great disappointment the day 
the Long Island Railroad came through to the very last village 
on Long Island. This was connected with samp and prejudiced 
her more than ever against that dish. 

Until 1895, the Long Island Railroad came only as far on the 
south side of Long Island as Bridgehampton. There had been 
railroad agitation for generations. The farmers fended it off lest 
it frighten their cows. Summer visitors feared our rural simplicity 
might be spoiled by the railroad. But progress won and in 1895 
the railroad was finally to go through Bridgehampton, Wainscott, 
East Hampton, and Amagansett to Montauk. There was great 
excitement. After a series of mishaps it was December 17 before 
the first public passenger train was scheduled to go all the way 
through to Montauk, 120 miles from New York City. 

Thirty people boarded the train at East Hampton and still 
more from Amagansett, carrying lunch baskets with them. They 
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arrived at the Montauk station on Fort Pond Bay at 12:35, ate 
their lunch, and left again for home at 1:53 p. m., thrilled by 
their train ride. 

We were still living in Amagansett then. Mother had two 
babies but she was still in her ’teens and all agog like the rest of 
the town over the new railroad. She begged Father to stop fishing 
for that day and take her for the train ride to Montauk. He 
agreed. We two babies, my brother and I, were parked with our 
grandparents for the hour or two Mother would be gone. They 
lived just up the road from our cottage and a few minutes’ walk 
from the Amagansett railroad station. Father drew the line at a 
picnic lunch, but they were to eat at Grandpa’s to save time. 

There was samp for dinner. This could not have been a Sun- 
day, for such a junket on the Sabbath would have been unthink- 
able in Amagansett in 1895. So it must have been Monday. The 
samp was very hot. Father, who was very deliberate, paid no at- 
tention to his little wife’s tapping heels. He ate his samp. He ate 
his pie. Just as the last mouthful went down, the train whistle 
blew . . . and they had missed the train! 

Father told us: ““Mama made the splinters fly out of the floor!” 
They had a good laugh about it, that Sunday in front of the fire. 
But it must have taken a good many train rides before Father 
squared himself. # 


NORTH FORK FOOTNOTES, 
LONG ISLAND 


By FRANK WARNER 


H DEAR Lord, please help this poor family. Please 

send them plenty of clothes. Please send them a barrel 

of apples and a barrel of sugar, and a barrel of salt and 
a barrel of pepper—oh no, Lord, that’s too much pepper!” 

At Orient, Long Island, they attribute this over-enthusiastic 
prayer to Mildred Prince’s ancestor who was a sea captain sailing 
out of Greenport. Mildred recorded for us one night in August, 
"52, at the end of a long session at Nelson Chapman’s house. Anne 
and I had got songs, stories, and sayings from Nelson and his wife 
and mother—everybody working their minds like mad to remem- 
ber. 

The best song to come out of the evening was one Nelson 
learned from a Scandinavian sailor named George, This is the 
way Nelson sang it: 


It was early in the morning in December, 
And the last of my pay-day I had spent; 

What happened to it I do not now remember, 
But it’s down to the shipping office I went. 


For London is a fine town for sailors, 

And Californi-ay and back to France, . . 

So I shipped myself aboard a Yankee whaler 
And I went on the booze with my advance. 


Paddle ’er back, take in the slack, 

March around the capstan, make her pull, make her pull! 
"Bout ship, stays’l, boys be handy. . . 

And we're bound for San Francisco ’round the Horn! 
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I would like to know more of—and more about—that song. 

Up until 1836, they tell me, Orient—which is the extreme 
north-easterly tip of Long Island, on the North Fork—was known 
as Oyster Ponds. There are fresh-water ponds and salt-water ponds 
all along the neck—incidentally, they say the ponds fill to the brim 
in the fall and that you don’t have any frost until the ponds are 
full. It was at a lawn concert at the Oyster Ponds Historical Socie- 
ty where we met all the folks. Through the good offices of Harry 
Shaw Newman and George Latham the Society presented our pro- 
gram of folk songs. We met the Chapmans, the Youngs, the 
Browns, the Terrys, the Racketts, the Corwins, the Wengenroths, 
and about two hundred others—summer people and year-’round- 
ers. In the old days the latter would have been called Down-Neck- 
ers, Up-Streeters, Shadeyes, Turnip-Pullers, Hairleggers—depend- 
ing on what part of the North Fork they came from. This ballad 
party led to visits, one of which was at “Terrywold,” the home 
of the Spencer Terrys. There we saw old diaries, papers, letters, 
and many interesting old books. In The Nightingale Juvenile 
Singing Book (Oliver Ditson & Co., 1860) we were intrigued by 
a version of “Dixie” which is startingly different from the other 
“original” versions of Dan Emmett’s song. This one starts out: “I 
wish I was in the land of Childhood,” and goes on for four stanzas. 
The chorus is the thing! 


Then I wish I was in Dixie 
Hooray! Hooray! 
In Dixie Land I'll take my stand 
To live and die in Dixie 
Away, Away, Away down East in Dixie. 


The italics are mine. 


Speaking of Dixie in the more traditional sense, we were fas- 
cinated by the story of the many Confederate sympathizers in that 
neck of the woods who, during the Civil War, were outspoken in 
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their support of the Southern Cause. The Rebel flag was flown 
from a pole in front of Marvin Holmes’ house in Orient, and at 
the news of a Secesh victory the boys gathered at Marvin’s store 
and celebrated. The finale of the celebration was always marked 
by the firing of the local cannon. In East Marion the Stars and 
Bars hung over the public highway, which caused loyal citizens to 
drive their buggies and wagons around by the beach to avoid pass- 
ing under the enemy banner. I was a bit hesitant about including 
“The Old Rebel Soldier” in my program for fear of opening old 
wounds. It turned out all right. The interest in the tradition is 
still keen, but the fire is out. 

lt was a pleasure to meet and talk with a gentleman by the 
name of Lemuel Rackett of Orient, most of whose eighty-one 
years had been spent in the fishing business. He and Captain Billy 
Adams of East Marion gave us some noteworthy lore of the sea- 
folk. Just one weather rhyme which they both knew will have to 
suffice. Here’s the way Lem said it: 

When the wind is in the North, 

The skillful fisher goes not forth; 
When the wind is in the East, 

It’s fit for neither man nor beast; 
When the wind is in the South, 

It blows the bait in the fish’s mouth; 
And when the wind is in the West, 

It is for every one the best. 

“And now to conclude and to finish my song,” I want to draw 
your attention to a worrisome mystery which pertains to Orient 
Point, Fire Island, and Marlboro (on the Hudson River), Our 
esteemed neighbor and fellow-member Jesse Merritt sent in to 
the Quarterly a song entitled, ““The Oyster Pond Point Disaster,” 
which appeared in the 1948 Winter edition. The song contains 
eleven stanzas describing a shipwreck. Stanza three reads as fol- 
lows: 
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on Monday the 12th of december so cold 

in the year 18 hundred as I have been told 

the winds blowing high and the rains beating down 
when a vessle arived at Oyster-Pond town. 


Jesse let me read the book in which he found it. It is entitled 
Sporting Scenes and Sundry Sketches—being the writings of Wil- 
liam P. Hawes, born in 1803, who was a well-known New York 
lawyer, sportsman and author. His pen name was “J. Cypress, Jr.” 
Cypress told of a sporting trip with his friends to the fishing hut of 
Raynor Rock near the lighthouse on the beach at Fire Island. 
There were twenty local fishermen on hand to enliven the eve- 
ning. After a beach supper around the fire, songs and stories were 
swapped. Cypress wrote them down as a true folklore collector. 
Raynor Rock called on his friend and fellow-fisherman Venus 
Raynor to sing the song “‘. . . one of his own composing—that song, 
Venus, you made about the people that were drowned down to 
Oyster Pond point.” Cypress wrote: ‘I was enraptured with it, 
and next day, got Venus to go to the lighthouse and write it out 
for me.” 


In the 1949 Summer edition of the Quarterly, Harold Nestler 
did a fine article on “Songs from the Hudson Valley.” On page 
83 appears the following paragraph: 


The Hudson River, too, had its pieces of folk poetry. One of them 
tells the sad story of a vessel’s crew who tried to reach the shore at 
Marlboro during a heavy storm on December 12, 1800. Five out of 
seven were drowned when their small, frail boats capsized. A poem, 
written at the time of the tragedy and appearing in Charles F. 
Cochrane’s History of the Town of Marlborough (1887), was remem- 
bered and handed down through the years. 


Then follow eighteen stanzas—the exact story, detail for detail, 
as that sung by the Long Island fisherman about Oyster Pond 
Point. Stanza four reads: 
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On Friday, the twelfth of December, so cold 

In the year 1800, as I have been told 

The wind blowing high and the rain beating down 
A vessel arrived at Marlboro town. 


The italics are mine. 


Long Island lore is as ready for the picking as Long Island 
ducks, and as ready for the digging as Long Island clams and 
potatoes. It is good to be able to report that there are lots of pick- 
ers and diggers getting more interested in the job. Before long 
we’re going to have a barrel of songs and a barrel of proverbs and 
a barrel of epitaphs and a barrel of witches and ghosts—Oh no, 
Lord, that’s too much witches and ghosts! # 
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THE LEATHER MAN, 
WESTCHESTER COUNTY 


By JEAN COWLES 


HEN kerosene lamps were burning in American 
parlors, and buggies were jogging along country 
roads, many strange characters roamed the country- 
side, undisturbed by motor traffic or radio-controlled police cars. 

Most of these characters were like Mopey Dick-and the Duke 
in the cartoon ‘Metropolitan Movies.” They preferred to live 
upon the work of others, rather than upon their own labors. They 
tramped from village to village, begging food, and sleeping in 
haymows or in meadows. Most of these tramps were lazy drifters, 
not dangerous characters. Sometimes they would do a little work 
in return for the food given them. Some carried packs of small 
articles which they sold to housewives. Tramps were so common 
that they aroused no curiosity in the villages through which they 
passed. Nor did they leave any imprint upon the life of those 
days. 

But there was one vagabond who did arouse curiosity and 
interest because of his unusual costume, the regularity of his 
appearance at the same houses, and the fact that he never spoke 
to anyone. Known only as “The Leather Man” because he wore 
a leather cap and a heavy suit made by hand out of small patches 
of leather and carried a bag also made of leather in which he car- 
ried a few handmade tools, odd pieces of leather, and old boot- 
tops, he tramped through Westchester and Putnam counties in 
New York, and through western Connecticut in the years 1858- 
1889. The Hudson and Connecticut rivers were his borders. He 
was not a peddlar, nor an ordinary tramp. He offered nothing for 
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sale, and slept in caves or rock shelters, not in barns or meadows. 
People became so interested in this character that they kept 
records of the dates upon which he appeared, and we know from 
these accounts that he would appear at the same time of day 
every thirty-four days at the same house. He never knocked upon 
a door nor rang a doorbell, but simply approached a door, and 
stood there until he was noticed and food was handed him. He 
would then nod his head in thanks, give a grunt, and depart. 
Sometimes he would sit in the yard to eat this food. Sometimes he 
would take it away to eat later on in one of his rock shelters. 
Just one instance is recorded where he is known to have entered 
a house to eat a bowl of bread and milk. This was at the James 
Moriarity place in Wilton, Connecticut, and occurred only a short 
time before ““The Leather Man” died, when he was becoming 
weak and regular walking was hard for him.’ 

For overnight stops ““The Leather Man” had a series of shel- 
ters, approximately ten miles apart. These shelters he kept neat, 
leaving them in readiness for his next visit. A few empty tin cans 
were left in all of them for cooking supper and breakfast. Upon 
his departure in the morning, ““The Leather Man” always cleaned 
out these cans, tipping them upside down onto wooden sticks 
which he placed in the ground. Dry firewood was always left by 
“The Leather Man” in these shelters in readiness for his next 
stop there. On cold nights he would make a small fire upon a 
flat rock; then, when the rock was heated through, would sweep 
out the coals, and lie down upon the rock. Evergreen branches, 
held in place by strong pieces of wood, were his mattress, prob- 
ably placed around the warm stone. In front of the shelters, it was 
his custom to prop up poles or tree branches (sometimes railroad 
ties), and, because of this, the shelters are sometimes referred to 
as “huts.” In one place, Allington, outside of New Haven, Con- 
necticut, ‘“The Leather Man” occupied a stone hut which, accord- 
ing to an article in the New Haven Register for November 24, 
1918, entitled “Old Timer Runs into Collection of Rare Coins,” 
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has been occupied by so many hermits since that it is now known 
as “The Hermits’ Home.” 


The above facts about the housekeeping of ““The Leather 
Man” were discovered by small boys of those years when he was 
wandering around New York and Connecticut. They were na- 
turally curious about anyone whose mode of life was so out of 
the ordinary, and they investigated his shelters when he was not 
in them. One of these small boys, now a gentleman ninety-one 
years old, tells me that a group of boys of his acquaintance, armed 
with guns, once surprised ‘““The Leather Man” in a shelter, and 
tried to frighten him into talking, but were unsuccessful.? The 
writer’s father, as a boy, went to a shelter on Good Hill, near 
Woodbury, Connecticut, when “The Leather Man” was there. 
He did not drive away the boys, but, according to what I was 
told, not make us welcome.” 

Quite naturally, this wanderer, so unlike the other wanderers 
of the roads of that period, stirred up considerable interest. This 
interest has given rise to many different versions of the story of 
his identity, and the reason for his peculiar life. Positively nothing 
is known definitely yet about ‘““The Leather Man’s” birthplace, 
his family, or the reason for his circuit-tramping. Efforts have 
been made by Mr. Allison Albee, of Rye, New York, fairly re- 
cently to ascertain some facts about ‘““The Leather Man” through 
the American consul in Lyons, France, from which city legend 
has it he was banished because of unfortunate speculation with 
his employer’s funds. A newspaper in Lyons ran an article about 
the life of “The Leather Man” in America, asking anyone who 
had information about him to communicate with the Historical 
Society in New York State. Nothing ever developed from this 
article. Mr. Albee also checked shipping lists.of passengers to New 
York from France for years when “The Leather Man” would 
probably have arrived, but no “Jules Bourglay” appeared upon 
them. However, as Mr. Albee states, “The Leather Man” might 
have come over as a stowaway. This name of “Jules Bourglay” has 
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been associated with ‘““The Leather Man”, rightly or wrongly, for 
many years. It was first thought to be his real name when some 
young men, befriending him once when he was sick in his Good 
Hill cave, Woodbury, Connecticut, examined his Bible (or prayer 
book as it is sometimes called) and found this name on the flyleaf. 
Some man from Lyons, a Jules Martin, is known to have come to 
America to try to locate one Jules Bourglay of Lyons, whose 
father had willed him a considerable sum. This Jules Martin is 
known to have tried to intercept ‘““The Leather Man” on his route 
at a bridge near Bridgeport, but unfortunately he died just be- 
fore this planned meeting could take place, so this clue to his 
name means nothing. A legend has come down to this day that 
“The Leather Man” fell in love with a French girl by the name 
of Marguerite Laron, whose father was a wealthy leather manu- 
facturer in Lyons, and who frowned upon this marriage because 
Jules Bourglay was of too low a social level. He was finally per- 
suaded to take the young man into his firm to see if he would 
amount to something. Evidently the young man advanced quickly, 
and was allowed charge of the firm’s funds. Wanting to make good 
quickly, he speculated with these funds, was caught in a drop in 
the leather market, and ruined the firm completely. So incensed 
was Laron at this turn of events that he not only forbade the mar- 
riage, but banished Jules Bourglay from France. This affected 
the young man’s mind, and he is said to have been confined to 
some mental institution for two years, then to have escaped and 
come to New York. Another legend is that “The Leather Man” 
was a murderer doing penance for his crime. Still another tale is 
that he was a veteran of the Napoleonic Wars. Still another states 
he was one of a band of Negro robbers never caught after a bur- 
glary in Connecticut. All of these stories need to be taken with 
the proverbial “grain of salt”, being told and re-told by so many 
people over so many years. None of them has a basis in fact that 
can be proved. The story of ‘““The Leather Man” is part of our 
folklore. This much we do know—there was such a person, and 
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he did walk around the country, dressed in leather, begging food, 
and sleeping in rock shelters. Many people are still living who 
tell us this much. These people can point out today many of his 
shelters, describing his appearance, and giving names of people 
at whose houses “The Leather Man” stopped for food. 

So widespread was the interest in “The Leather Man” in those 
thirty-one years he appeared upon his regular route that several 
newspapers in New York and in Connecticut published stories 
about him. The Peekskill Blade, the New Haven Register, and 
the Hartford Courant were some of these. The Courant for July 
12, 1885, carried quite an account, giving a time table of his trips, 
based on information collected by Mr. Chauncey L. Hotchkiss of 
Forrestville, Connecticut, from people at whose houses “The 
Leather Man” regularly stopped. Every thirty-four days, according 
to this account, he covered 366 miles, entering the state of Con- 
necticut at Balls Pond, seven miles north of Danbury, then up to 
New Milford, Woodbury, Waterbury, Harwinton to Haddam, 
and then down along the shore to Norwalk, avoiding Bridgeport 
and New Haven. From Norwalk, “The Leather Man” plodded 
up to Wilton, New Canaan, then over to the New York state line. 
At Purdy was a stop, Croton Falls; Kensico Village, now buried 
under Kensico Reservoir, was another in between the two last 
places. From Croton Falls he went to Doanesville, Brewster, 
Peekskill, Yorktown and Yorktown Heights, Shrub Oak, then 
back to Balls Pond. Nobody ever collected such a detailed time 
table of ‘““The Leather Man’s” route in New York, as Mr. Hotch- 
kiss did for his Connecticut route. There must have been several 
side trips in New York, for he is known to have been seen in such 
widely separated places as Yonkers and Scarsdale, Chappaqua and 
Pleasantville, Millwood, Mount Kisco, and Kitchawan. He had 
two different shelters in Briarcliff, one given up for a more 
remote one. 

Mostly “The Leather Man” kept to back roads. If he chanced 
to come upon a construction gang, as happened once when an 
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aqueduct was being built in Westchester County, and he was 
jeered at as he passed, he avoided that road for years.‘ His cos- 
tume was so heavy that it is said to have creaked as he walked. 
Horses, and small children, were scared of him, though there is no 
record that he ever harmed man or beast.® His suit and shoes were 
weighed after his death, and found to be sixty and ten pounds 
respectively. 

Many of “The Leather Man’s” shelters are known today, 
though some have been destroyed by modern road building. One 
in the Dunwoodie section of Yonkers is shortly to be destroyed 
through quarry operations in its neighborhood. Some of the loca- 
tions of these shelters in New York were near Briarcliff, Shrub 
Oak, Chappaqua, and North White Plains. Some of the Connec- 
ticut ones were near Danbury, North Greenwich, Woodbury, 
Watertown, New Canaan, New Haven. 

Small towns in the late 1800’s had their own tanneries for 
treating leather, and at these ““The Leather Man” stopped for 
scraps to repair his suit, shoes, and bag. One tannery was in Wood- 
bury, Connecticut; another in Beacon Falls, Connecticut. These 
leather scraps he sewed together with thongs. 

By common consent, all the legends of this character state that 
he did not talk, or rather that he never conversed. There are, how- 
ever, two or three persons who have gone on record as saying 
that ‘““The Leather Man” utered short sentences like “Must go,” 
and ‘‘Good fire.” These are reported in the Westchester Historical 
Society Bulletin for October, 1937, in an article by Allison Albee, 
who also reports that a Mrs. J. M. Crampton, of Hamden, Con- 
necticut, said “The Leather Man” spoke poor, uneducated 
French. But for the most part, it is agreed by those who remem- 
ber him, or who heard his story from their grandparents, that he 
never conversed, but made his wants and his thanks known by 
nods of his head, and by grunts. When he (rarely) entered a 
store, he would point to the article he desired. 

So for thirty-one years, ““The Leather Man” pursued his lonely 
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way, Winter and Summer, Spring and Fall, fair weather or foul, 
saying little or nothing, and hearing nothing of news or gossip. 
For all his quiet way of life, he became almost famous wherever 
he walked. Nobody who saw him ever forgot him, and interest in 
him has lived until the present day. Boy and Girl Scout troops 
are taken each year on hikes to “Leather Man” caves, and his 
story is told, and elaborated upon, around many a Scout campfire. 
Many a school composition has been written about him. The 
novelist, Lawrence Treat, has done a mystery story on this sub- 
ject entitled The Leather Man. Local libraries in New York and 
Connecticut along his old route usually have a “Leather Man” 
file of newspaper clippings about him. During the years he wan- 
dered about in his methodical manner, ““The Leather Man” posed 
for several photographs by professional photographers who prob- 
ably waited for him at some of his regular stopping places. The 
New Haven Register once had a picture made for the paper’s use, 
and ran it as late as November 24, 1918. One of these photographs 
was reproduced on postal cards, and widely sold locally, but these 
are out of print now. Many people bought one for their family 
albums. 

Death came to “The Leather Man” in March, 1889, alone in 
one of his rock shelters near Briarcliff, New York, on the farm of 
the late George Dell. For some years previous to this, “The 
Leather Man” had suffered from cancer of the mouth, covering 
his mouth with a hand when near people in order to cover the 
disfigured lips. One of his photographs shows him doing just 
this. After a coroner’s inquest had proved that the death came 
from natural reasons, he was buried in a pauper’s grave of Sparta 
Cemetery on the present Route 9 between Briarcliff and Ossining. 
The grave was marked by only an iron pipe stuck into the ground. 
The leather suit was on exhibit for a time afterward in the Eden 
Museé in New York City. His leather bag was sent to Hartford, 
and is still there in possession of the Connecticut Historical 
Society, though not on exhibit at present. It was “presented to 
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the Society a number of years ago by George S. Godard, and it 
held a small purse-like sack gathered at the neck, a leather mitten, 
and a strange device resembling a dog’s muzzle,” according to a 
letter from the Director, Mr. T. R. Harlow, to the writer, dated 
January 20, 1953. Obituaries of ““The Leather Man” appeared 
on front pages of New York City newspapers at that time. 

Because “The Leather Man” is an interesting part of New 
Yerk and Connecticut folklore, a group of historically minded 
individuals felt that his grave should not go unmarked any longer. 
They interested the Westchester County Historical Society and 
the Ossining Historical Society in their proposed project for plac- 
ing a simple marker upon his grave. Mr. Thomas J. Price of As- 
toria, Long Island, formerly of Yonkers, had an interest in “The 
Leather Man” because his Yonkers home had been located near 
one of the rock shelters used by the wandering Frenchman. Mr. 
Price used to play as a boy in and around this cave. He very 
generously donated a bronze plaque on which are inscribed these 
words: 


Final Resting Place of 
JULES BOURGLAY 
of Lyons, France 
“THE LEATHER MAN” 
who regularly walked a 365 mile route 
through Westchester and Connecticut 
from the Connecticut River to the Hudson 
living in caves, in the years 
1858 — 1889 


This plaque was mounted upon a granite headstone, and placed 
near the iron pipe which has been the only marker for sixty-four 
years. 

On May 16, 1953, a dedication ceremony took place under 
the sponsorship of the Ossining Historical Society and the West- 


chester County Historical Society at the old Sparta Cemetery 
which dates back to Revolutionary days, and which is now under 
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the custodianship of the Ossining Historical Society. The open- 
ing sentence of the program gave the purpose of this ceremony 
very clearly, and fully. It read: 


Dedication Ceremony 

For the erection of a tablet upon the unmarked grave of the 
Leather Man as a gesture of recognition of his place among the 
characters of legend and reality who comprise that part of our history, 
our priceless heritage of American Folklore. 

The Rev. Robert B. Pattison, pastor emeritus of the First 
Baptist Church of Ossining, representing the Ossining Historical 
Society, acted as chaplain for the occasion. Mr. Elliott B. Hunt. 
President of the Westchester County Historical Society, made a 
short address on the history and restoration of Sparta Cemetery. 
Mr. LeRoy W. Foote, of Middlebury, Connecticut, who has made 
an exhaustive study of the life and route of “The Leather Man,” 
spoke on what he had meant in Connecticut. Mr. Allison Albee, 
of Rye, New York, another student of ‘““The Leather Man” whose 
articles on him in the Westchester County Historical Society Bul- 
letins have established him as an authority on this character, and 
a trustee of the Westchester County Historical Society, spoke on 
“Who Was “The Leather Man?” Mr. Thomas J. Price then gave 
the presentation speech, and nine-year old Jessica Redway of 
Ossining unveiled the plaque by removing an American flag 
which had been draped over it. An American flag and a French 
flag stood on either side of the plaque, reflecting the two coun- 
tries interested in ““The Leather Man.” A pink dogwood tree over 
the spot was in full bloom, and wild honeysuckle softened the 
bareness of the corner plot between a fence and the entrance to 
the cemetery. More than fifty people attended this little cere- 
mony, among them some whose parents had seen “The Leather 
Man.” 

So the wanderer from France has come to his “final resting 
place” in a small cemetery right on the main road along the Hud- 
son River by which he may have walked many a time. While he 
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was buried in a pauper’s grave in the then most undesirable cor- 
ner of the cemetery, this back corner is now beside the main a 
entrance because of a change in roads. The main road used to 
Tun nearer the river on a winding course, but now has been 
straightened out to run by what used to be the back side of the 
cemetery. ‘““The Leather Man’s” grave is right by the main en- 
trance now. 

While Jules Bourglay, if that was his name, has gone to his 
rest, his legend does not rest. Probably for years to come people 
will still be seeking to discover more about him, his identity, and : 


how and why he came to New York. e 
th 
1 Harry Disbrow, Wilton, Connecticut (grandson of James Moriarity) . Lc 
2Seymour Matthews, Scarsdale, New York. 
3 J. H. Cowles, Waterbury, Conn. (Deceased) . Ly 
4 and 5 Stephen F. Rieger, Ossining, New York. wi 
Information obtained from for 
1. Published Sources 
American Museum of Natural History, New York. Anthropological Bulletins, 
Vol. 3, 1909, p. 134. (Description of rock shelter near Armonk, N. Y.). wl 
Albee, Allison. Quarterly Bulletins of Westchester County Historical Society. 
Vol. 18, numbers 2, 3, and 4, April, July, and October, 1937. at 
Foote, LeRoy W. Account of talk given by him before Mattatuck Historical th: 
Society, Waterbury, Conn. in Waterbury (Conn.) Republican, October 14, ha 
1948. He also furnished the picture. 
“Our Connecticut Leather Man,” Lure of the Litchfield Hills, December, on 
1952, p. 4. of 
Keeler, S. J. Article on “The Leather Man” in Wilton (Conn.) Bulletin, 
June 28, 1938. 


2. Individuals who saw “The Leather Man” 
J. H. Cowles, Waterbury, Conn. (deceased) . 
Sidney Cowles, Kensington, Conn. 
Seymour Matthews, Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Miss Alice Olmstead, Wilton, Conn. 
Stephen F. Rieger, Ossining, N. Y. 
Mr. Allison Albee, and Mr. LeRoy W. Foote have generously and freely given 
verbal information. 
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TWO LONG ISLAND SHIPWRECKS 


By RUTH BADER 


OUR years ago, Long Islanders were shocked by two ter- 

rible tragedies occurring less than a year apart. Many 

people lost their lives, and several others were seriously 
injured in train wrecks on the Long Island Railroad. About one 
hundred and fifteen years ago, two disasters occurred, and, like 
the train wrecks, they wrote their unhappy tale on the pages of 
Long Island history. Harold Dana, town clerk of the village of 
Lynbrook, Long Island, called my attention to these fatal events 
when I asked him to suggest something that might be of interest 
for a paper of this nature. 

In Lynbrook’s old cemetery on Merrick Road, there stands a 
white marble monument, twelve feet high, and four feet square 
at the base. At the South end of the monument, one hundred and 
thirty-nine bodies are buried in two extended rows. The years 
have not been kind to the inscription carved into the stone; but 
on close inspection, the story it tells can be read. The South side 
of the monument reads: 


TO THE MEMORY OF 77 
Persons; chiefly Emigrants 
from England & Ireland 
being the only remains of 
100 souls composing the 
Passengers and crew of 
the American ship Bristol. 
Capt. McKown. wrecked on 
Far Rockaway Beach 

Nov. 21, 1836 
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Another number, following Sixty, has been completely obliter- 
ated. 
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The inhabitants of the county 

impelled by a generous sensibillity. 

have Purchased thirty feet front and rear 
by One hundred and Sixty feet deep 
of this yard and set it apart exclusively 
as a Mariner’s Burying Ground. 


This inscription is found on the East side: 


To commemorate 

the melancholy fate of the 
unfortunate sufferers 
belonging to the Bristol 

and Mexico. This monument 
was erected: partly by the 
money found upon their 
persons and partly by the 
contributions of the 
benevolent and humane 

in the County of Queens. 


‘The West side reads: 


All the bodies of the 

Bristol and Mexico 

recovered from the Ocean 

and decently interred 

near this spot 

were followed to the grave 

by a large concourse of 

Citizens and Strangers. 

and an address delivered 

suited to the occasion 

from these words 

“Lord save us we perish.” 
Matth.825 
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On the North side: 


To the memory of 

sixty two persons chiefly 

Emigrants from England 

and Ireland being the only 

remains of 115 souls 

forming the passengers 

and crew of the American 

Barque of Mexico. 

Capt. Winslow. wrecked 

on Hempstead Beach 

Jan. 2, 1837 

In this grave from the wide Ocean do sleep 
the bodies of those that have crossed the deep 
And instead of being landed safe on the shore 
In a cold frosty night they all were no more. 


Nathaniel S. Prime’s History of Long Island (1845) included 
a rather severe criticism of the monument. He wrote: 


Our graveyards abound with similar examples of bad grammar and 
contemptible trash called poetry....... public monuments ought 
to be preserved from such a disgrace. 


Prime pointed out the incorrect spelling, improper use of capitals, 
and the injudicious arrangement of the various inscriptions. He 
feared that foreigners would regard such monuments as showing 
the ignorance of the country where they existed. He warned his 
readers that the reputation of a country was involved in its pub- 
lic monuments. Perhaps Prime was a bit too severe in his criti- 
cism if we consider the general level of education of the citizens 
at that time. Prime included a footnote in which he remarked 
that the committee who superintended the work had a number of 
epitaphs presented to them, some of them very appropriate and 
possessed of considerable merit. But the committee finally adopted 
the one in question because the individual who prepared it had 
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pledged a liberal subscription towards the monument on thé con 
dition that his epitaph should secure the preference. 

According to the account in Prime’s book, and one in Ben- 
jamin F. Thompson’s History of Long Island (Third ed., 1918), 
the Bristol was an American cargo ship on its second voyage. It 
was manned by a crew of sixteen with one hundred passengers, 
chiefly Irish emigrants. The ship sailed from Liverpool on Octo- 
ber 16, 1836, and arrived off the coast of Sandy Hook on Novem- 
ber 20. Unable to obtain a pilot, and threatened by a violent gale, 
the ship was grounded on the Far Rockaway shoals only half a 
mile from shore. The roughness of the sea caused by the continu- 
ance of the gale rendered assistance from land impossible till mid- 
night, November 22. A boat from shore succeeded in rescuing 
thirty-two people from a watery grave, but eighty-four perished 
that night. 

The Mexico left Liverpool seven days after the Bristol, on 
October 23, 1836. The crew consisted of twelve men, and oné 
hundred and twelve passengers were aboard. After a rough cross 
ing, the ship arrived off Sandy Hook on December 31. Signals sent 
out for a pilot were unanswered. Attempting to enter the bay, 
the vessel struck the beach at Hempstead South (an area now 
known as Seaford), about ten miles from the place where the 
Bristol was wrecked. On January 2, 1837, a rescue crew saved 
eight people, but danger, extreme cold, and approach of night 
deterred further attempts to save those on board. One hundred 
and sixteen people perished on the ship that night. 

Prime pointed to these events as the most disastrous ship- 
wrecks on the Long Island coast. Many vessels had been driven 
on shore before that time, but there was no instance on record 
when so many lives were lost except in the wreck of the British 
ship Sylph during the war of 1812. 

The monument was erected on October 26, 1840, in what was n 
then the town of Near Rockaway. (The original settlers had 
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called the town Clinktown, after the name of an Indian chief who 
resided there. The burying ground where the monument was 
placed was attached to a Methodist church erected in 1790, prob- 
ably the third church of that denomination to be built on Long 
Island. The address “suited to the occasion,” mentioned on the 
inscription of the monument, was delivered by the Reverend W. 
M. Carmicheal of Hempstead, and a silver cup was presented to 
Raynor R. Smith, leader of the group who endangered their own 
lives to rescue eight people from the Mexico. 

In his History of Long Island, Benjamin F. Thompson locates 
the burying ground in East Rockaway, but Harold Dana, the town 
clerk of Lynbrook, and Mrs. Rupert, Lynbrook’s chief librarian, 
will tell you otherwise. Current maps of the boundaries between 
Lynbrook, Rockville Centre, and East Rockaway will verify their 
claims. Most of the land that was once Near Rockaway is now 
in East Rockaway, but parts of the old village, including the 
cemetery, are in Lynbrook. 

The account of the death of these men, American sailors and 
people who were coming to the New World with fresh hopes for 
the future, captures the sympathies of people who have heard 
about the tragedy. Time has faded accurate recollection of the 
facts involved in the shipwrecks. My neighbors have quoted dates 
anywhere from 1790 till 1850 as the time of the wrecks. Even Mr. 
Dana had to look at the records before he could be sure of the 
date. Perhaps a little more imaginatively than in history books, 
and without any reference to the poor grammar and bad poetry 
that Nathaniel Prime was so concerned about, people are still 
telling about the monument in the old cemetery, and the mis- 
fortune that it commemorates. 


Note: The monument is located in the Lynbrook graveyard on Merrick Road 
near Ocean Avenue. My principal informants are Mr. Harold Dana, Town Clerk of 
Lynbrook, and Mrs. Rupert, Chief Librarian of the Lynbrook Public Library. # 
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A BROOKLYN STREET-GAME 


By ISRAEL KAPLAN 


HIRTY-FIVE years ago, the kids in my neighborhood in 
Brooklyn used to play a game we called Pom-Pom-Cuck- 
ety-Coo. This is how it went: 

One boy, the caller, backed himself against a telegraph pole, 


and a second boy “assumed the angle,” with his head in the first 
boy’s stomach, and his rear end stuck out. He was the cuckoo. 
The rest of the group—all boys—stood around the cuckoo in horse- 
shoe formation, each with his right forefinger on the cuckoo’s 
back. Then the caller recited the rhyme 


Pom-pom-cuckety-coo, 
Pom-pom-cuckety-coo; 

Where shall this or that one go? 
Shall he go east? Shall he go west? 
Shall he go under the cuckoo’s nest? 
Where shall this or that one go? 


As he recited, he made the circle of forefingers, touching them 
with his own forefinger, and in time with his rhyme. At the final 
word, he held his finger steady on the finger of one of the horse- 
shoe group. In answer to the series of questions, the cuckoo (with 


his face down, of course) announced, “Britchky’s corner,” or- 


“Chudnofsky’s doorway,” or “Cuckoo's nest.”” The rhyme and the 
mission were stated again and again until every kid in the horse- 
shoe was dispatched. Then, having allowed time for the last of 
the group to get to his position, the caller started to pound the 
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cuckoo’s back with both fists, chanting ““Pom-pom-cuckety-coo!” at 
the top of his voice. All of the boys came running at top speed, 
and when they got to the cuckoo, they joined the caller in the 
chant and the pounding. The last one in became cuckoo, and 
chose his caller for the next round. 

The game was always played at night, and almost invariably 
there were charges of dark dealings between cuckoo and caller. 
The kids who were sent farthest—two blocks was the limit ob- 
served in our neighborhood (and I think, if we’d been question- 
ed, and had the vocabulary, we'd have claimed that the limit was 
set on Sinai)—the kids who were sent farthest charged that the 
caller used a system of toe-tapping to tell the cuckoo whose num- 
ber was up. Choice friends, of course, were received into the cuc- 
koo’s nest. Like Jonathan Edwards’ Elect reposing in Abraham’s 
Bosom, smirkingly awaiting the Final Trump, they crouched un- 
der the cuckoo, confidently awaiting the caller’s final chant. Those 
in disfavor were sent to the Gehenna of Thirty-ninth Street cor- 
ner. 


Nota bene: The reader may inquire (if he is a complete scho- 
lar) how the evening’s activity started. How did we choose the 
first cuckoo? This is how we did it: 

Some simpleton, instead of yelling out, “Picker-up for Pom- 
pom-cuckety-coo,” would say to a group, “Let’s play Pom-pom- 
cuckety-coo.” An enterprising kid would quickly yell, “Picker- 
up!” Another, “Hand-holder.” Then, “First knock!” Then, 
“Second knock!” until every kid in the group had called for a 
knock. The picker-up would pick up a pebble and give it to the 
handholder. The handholder would put his hands behind his 
‘back for a moment and then produce two fists for first knock. If 
first knock tapped the fist containing the pebble, he took over. 
And so on. The last one to get the pebble became cuckoo, and 
chose his caller. 
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This device was used in a number of games that had to start 
with somebody being It. And it’s sad for me to record (and I still 
feel mournful about it—I guess I’m reactionary, or romantic, or 
something) that a new middleman, a new parasite has cut in on 
the American scene. I refer to the Wiper-off. He takes the pebble 
from the picker-up, formally and ostenstatiously pretends to brush 
it clean, and delivers it to the handholder! 

I suppose there are two schools of folklorists, the one avowing 
that the Wiper-off is an indigenous accretion, the other bewailing 
the times, the mores, the corruption of something that was beau- 
tiful in the long, long ago. It’s obvious where I stand, in at least 
one instance; when I capitalized Wiper-off, like Artemus Ward, 
TI wrote sarcastical. = 


THE HERMIT OF SOUTH SALEM, 
WESTCHESTER COUNTY 


By SUZANNE LIBBY 


HORTLY after the Revolutionary War, Sarah Bishop 

came to South Salem dressed in a garment of fine cloth 

and carrying a bundle of clothing under her arm. A very 
religious woman, she attended the Presbyterian Church regularly. 
She did sewing for people and was well-liked by the community. 
The only thing that the ministers found objectionable in her 
behavior was that she seemed to stay up all night and sleep during 
the day. After a while, though, friends began missing her from 
their houses for two or three weeks at a time. 
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Some hunters, passing through the woods one day, discovered 
a cave six feet deep with a natural door. It was large enough for 
just one person, and contained a pewter basin and some rags. 
They guessed correctly that this was where Sarah Bishop had been 
residing. She slept on the bare floor with a rock for a pillow. She 
had no fire even in the winter, and dressed in rags except to go 
into town. A few vegetables grew in her garden, and she ate ber- 
ries from the woods. The rumor spread among the townfolk that 
Sarah had a bundle of rich antique clothes hidden away. She re- 
mained aloof to the talk that surrounded her, and continued to 
go to church regularly. Her name can be found in the church 
register as late as 1804. Friends and curious travelers would come 
to visit her in her cave home. 

It was also rumored that a British officer had “taken advantage 
of her” during the war when she lived in a mansion on Long 
Island, and that she had come to South Salem to escape painful 
memories. Her cave overlooked Long Island. 

In January, 1809, Sarah was visiting friends in town when a 
storm came up. She insisted over the protests of her companions 
that she go back to the cave. Evidently she stopped to rest in a 
hollow on her way home, for she was found several days later 
frozen to death in the hollow, after friends were unable to find her 
in her cave. Her origin is still a mystery, and the rich clothes she 
was reputed to have were never found, though a prolonged search 
of the cave was made for them. 


Note: The principal printed source for this story can be found in a book pub- 
lished in 1886, J. W. Keeler’s History of Westchester County, Il, 550-552. Sarah 
Bishop is not so much alive in oral tradition as another hermit, the Leather Man. 
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WHALING SONG 
FROM SAG HARBOR 


By L. R. TUTTLE 


N THE Cleveland Public Library I recently ran across the 

Spring 1950 issue of your magazine. Since my mother’s people 

are from Sag Harbor I read the article on Sag Harbor folk- 
lore by Jeanne U. Schmidt with great interest. 

I see that Miss Schmidt couldn’t learn the tune and some of 
the words of Charlie Atchinson’s whaling song. I’ve heard my 
grandfather sing it. The tune is the same as “The Eddystone 
Light.” The first four lines and the refrain are correct. The second 
verse runs:— 


Now we'll pull our boat to the fish through the spray 
And blister our a s for a five-hundredth lay 

We'll give him the iron in the lights and the liver 

If he don’t stove our boat we’ll live forever. 


My grandmother never let my grandfather sing the rest of 
the song but I’ve been told there was a good deal of gamy talk 
about how the whalers would spend their “lays” or shares of the 
profits in Booble Alley. Maybe Mr. Atchinson “forgot” the rest 
of the song because he didn’t want to repeat it toa young girl. # 
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EPITAPHS: 
HARTSDALE CANINE CEMETERY, 
WESTCHESTER COUNTY 


By BEVERLY FULLER 


STABLISHED in 1896, the Hartsdale Canine Cemetery, 

located at 75 North Central Park Avenue, Hartsdale, has 

become a nationally-known burying ground for pets. 
This cemetery was founded by the late Dr. Samuel K. Johnson, a 
‘veterinarian with a large private practice who also ministered to 
horses owned by New York City. Johnson died in 1937. The 
founding was an answer to pleas from his clients for a decent bur- 
ial place for their pets; in 1896 he bought an apple orchard, a plot 
since enlarged to about nine acres. While it is chiefly for dogs, it 
contains also the graves of horses, cats, seeing-eye dogs, monkeys, 
canaries, parrots, a lion cub, and a hen. When the cemetery was 
incorporated in 1914, it began to receive wide attention. Now 
about 30,000 pets are buried there. 

Graves cost from $24 up, depending on location, and the 
standard size is 2’ by 3’. Of the 6,000-odd owners the majority 
claim only one grave apiece, but plots of some adjoining graves 
run as large as 40’ by 30’, containing as many as 100 graves. 

When the cemetery was opened, it was surrounded by farms 
but it is now in a residential section. However, as yet no one has 
complained about having deceased pets for neighbors, possibly be- 
cause they take pride in the fact that Hartsdale is believed to be 


the first cemetery of its kind in the United States and perhaps the 
first in the world. 
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The first thing you notice on passing through the entrance 
arch is a long flight of steps leading to a hilltop that overlooks 
the whole cemetery. At the summit is the memorial stone to THE 
WAR DOG of World War I. The statue of a dog wears the Red 
Cross insignia and stands beside a helmet and canteen. Funds for 
the Memorial were secured through public contribution by dog- 
lovers. Now visitors from all over the world come to view this 
monument and the graves of pets. Frequently there are 300 vis- 
itors on a Sunday. 

Few human cemeteries are more attractive or better kept. Irene 
Castle, Edwin C. Hill, the Vanderbilts, and John Barrymore have 
been patrons. Among the famous dogs buried there is “Boots,” of 
the “Boots and Saddle” team which played in the movies. Opera 
star Frieda Hempel of New York City recently buried there a 
stray dog which she had befriended in Central Park in New York 
City. Another hero is a dog which roused tenants in the Rex 
Moore Apartments in New York City and saved them from fire. 

“Winkie,” a wire-haired terrier, the pet of John Barrymore, is 
buried near the Washington Avenue gate of the cemetery. She 
reportedly had a walk-on part in one of her master’s stage plays. 
As far as is known, “Winkie” is the only Barrymore pet to be 
buried in the cemetery. 

The anniversary of the death of Dummy, pet dog of Mr. and 
Mrs. Edwin C. Hill, usually receives radio mention by Mr. Hill, a 
radio commentator and former newspaper feature-writer. The 
stone is marked, “In gratitude for all he gave to us,” with the dates 
1921 to 1938 and the lines— 


Hold him in thy arms awhile 
Comfort him with thy smile. 


Among the pets is “Zowie,” the mongrel who brought Irene 
and Vernon Castle together and who was made famous in the 
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motion picture depicting the life of the Castles, produced in 1939. 
“Zowie” it was who, struggling in the waters of the Sound off New 
Rochelle, sent both the famous dancers into the sea to rescue him. 
Gasping and gulping they saved the mongrel, and it became one of 
Mrs. Castle’s favorite pets. A simple stone, one of several clus- 
tered in the Castle plot, marks ‘‘Zowie’s” resting place. Mrs. 
Castle has inscribed upon the stone this verse: 


I do not cringe from death so much 
Since you are gone my truest friend 
Thy dumb soul will wait for me 
However long before the end. 


Also buried in the plot are Rastus, a monkey; three griffons— 
Kiki, Joy, and Sweetie; and two other dogs, Poudie and Punchi- 
nello. One stone reads, “A piece of my heart is buried here.” 
Rastus’ stone reads, ““The smartest, most lovable monkey that 
ever lived.” 


A lion cub was buried in 1912, the stone above it shows. Ac- 
cording to the inscription it was “The beautiful young lion Gold- 
fleck,” and its owner was Princess Lwoff Parlagly of New York 
City. 

For years now the cemetery has not allowed the burial of 
horses because they take up too much space. 

Although there is no expectation of crowding in the cemetery 
for many years, the association which runs it has already consid- 
ered the possibility of a crematory and a large mausoleum. While 
annual burials number 400 to 500, it is believed that the cemetery 
is of a size to meet the needs of the next 50 to 75 years. 

Buried in a private mausoleum are four dogs, the pets of the 
late Mr. M. F. Walsh of New York City. This is the most elab- 
orate piece in the burial ground. 
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Some other animal-lovers spare no expense when it comes to 
erecting a monument to a faithful friend. The headstones vary in 


‘size and design. Some of the graves are without headstones and 


have only small metal markers. Some owners even put photo- 
graphs of their pets on the stones. Others have miniature repro- 


‘ductions or raised bronze reproductions in the stone. One grave 


has the dog’s medals and cup enclosed in the stone and covered 
with glass. One headstone is in the shape of a dog house; another, 
done in marble, is shaped like a basket; another is an open book 
with a photograph on one page and inscription on the other; an- 
other is a bird-bath; and still another is a sun-dial. 

Costs of headstones vary from about $50 to $700; a mausoleum 
would run to thousands. A pet may be buried for from $60 to 
$75, including the plot, casket, and burying charges. There is a 
minimum upkeep charge of $1 a year. A yearly charge of $6 will 
provide care for graves. The association in charge will put pansies 
on them in the Spring, replacing these later with begonias, and 
then in the Fall substituting sprigs of evergreen. By subscribing 
for perpetual care the owners can assure this treatment of graves 
forever. An initial payment of $150 is made, and the interest is 
used to pay for upkeep. 

Besides the plots and markers, most of which are furnished by 
Robert Caterson Inc. of New York City, burial vaults are usually 
purchased by grave owners. Some of these are simple metal-lined 
boxes, but others are comparable to children’s caskets, and many 
are reinforced with concrete. Most of the graves are 3’ long and 
most of the dogs buried there are house dogs. It is hard to tell the 
favorite breed because so many types are represented. 

Most of the plots are flower-covered, and many people who 
have pets buried there visit the graves regularly to place fresh 
floral offerings. Last December (1952) most graves were bedecked 
with Christmas decorations. These ranged all the way from a 
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simple wreath or spray of evergreen to a minature Christmas 
tree complete with tinsel and ornaments. There were many elab- 
orate set pieces also, and one tree had a dog bone with a ribbon 
around it left under it. Another had a manger scene and angels 
set in the evergreen. The grave owners often come simply to sit 
at the graves of their pets, and one man regularly reads biblical 
passages over the tomb of his dog. 

There is no formula for the burial service. In most cases the 
owners simply bring pets to the cemetery and the caretakers there 
dig the grave. But there have been regular funerals complete with 
hearse and pall bearers. 

Mascot of the canine cemetery is Susie. I have a picture of her 
at the grave of Toby Girl, pet of Helen Learned. Susie generally 
walks ahead of the casket in the burial procession. Sympathetic, 
she consoles, by her friendliness, owners whose pets have died. 

The epitaphs one reads in this cemetery tell us something of 
the men and women who caused these memorials to be set up. 
The following are some examples in English, but other languages 
(French, Spanish, Portugese, and Italian) could be represented 
too. Spelling and punctuation are followed closely. 

Loup my old pal, age 14 years. Out of my sight forever, 
out of my heart never. 


Ah Sin puppy—he traveled 66,000 miles with his master 
and missy. Colonel and Mrs. Newell. 


In memory of my precious mischief, Nebs. Died May 
25, 1921. 


Puff 1913-1928 Thanks faithful pet for the joy you 
brought into my life. Gone but not forgotten. 


Ch. La Gitana Darling Kitty. We miss her dancing 
footsteps. 


My only baby Teddy August 15, 1940 18 years. 
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Our Ruby 1904-1917 Here lies a little dog who now asks 
nothing more of our good will than the gray stone that 
tells you how she loved the ones who love her still. 


A pet cat Mr. Thomas 17 years 
Little Toby Ide, his muddies constant pal for 12 years 


Queenie my shadow faithful to the end (This is on the 
headstone shaped like a doghouse.) 


Mommy’s own toy 
Laddie Mc Addie 
Scampy—goodbye darling 


Metzie my one and only friend lies here (This headstone 
has a photograph and cup encased in it.) 


In memory of Sneezles 
Our baby Czar I died with you darling 


Balto We shall never be far apart, memory holds us 
heart to heart. Mommy and Daddy 


Finn—a most adorable and devoted little pal with a 
heart of gold (This grave is marked with a small flag-) 


Highball Billy the best mousley in the town 


Momas and Aunties precious little girl Easterny 
Madge +2 


So Long Chummy Boy “Boopie” 

Our Darling Wee Baby Rhumba Mumsie and Daddy 
Bill they called him a gentleman 

Beloved Judge, Wait for us there baby 

Booze Harry’s faithful friend 

He was bred in the purple, Clinker X 
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Doe she lived to love 


Siegfried—Black eyes a coat the color of honey and 
sunshine—gentile (sic), kind and humorous 


Our precious panny The Lord hath taken away March 
11, 1950. She will live forever in our heart 


Skippy Helmond our lil fella 


Our pet chumsi (sic) 1916-1926 Mrs. Rathfelder 
(This headstone is a scroll on a stone tree-stump.) 


Marmette Spirit of Love. My heart grieves without you. 
Babe-mon’s doll 


Fiddle 17 happy years 1933-1950 (This headstone has a 
fiddle carved on it, and inscribed on the fiddle are the 
words “Kaye cat.” Also on the headstone is a large 
photograph of the cat.) 


Lady Tinkie died October 21, 1921 aged 14 years. 
My devoted little comrade of the home, the woods and 
the water. She traveled far and was deeply loved (This 
headstone has a photograph of the dog with a pack 
strapped on her back.) 


Black pomeranian Rags Only a dog but such a love he 
gave,/Cannot have perished in the grave,/So constant 
and faithful and true a heart,/Must in eternity have 
some part,/And I sometimes fancy when I’ve crossed 
life’s sea/I’ll find him waiting to welcome me 


Wong ti noble in birth, faithful in life, beloved in 
memory 


Darling Snow the dog God made with a soul 


Snowflake and Snowball He giveth his beloved sleep 
to our darling pets 


In memory of moms best friend a dog, a toy bull 
Lanney—in God’s care 
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Seeing eye dog 1938-1952 Ken faithful and true my 
light in my darkness 


Our pals to (sic) death us parted—Lucy, Peggy and 
Puppchen rest in peace 


Here rests (sic) their master’s ashes with two inseparable 
pals. 1924 Lammie 1931 1924 Teddy 1940 Joseph 
Lapikas 

Choppie my beloved bird—hath found her own house— 
even thy altars my God 


Van true consolation in my loneliness 


Tiny-Dutchess Dear beloved pets, The road is lonely, 
Until we meet again, Beyond the sunset 


Chummy—momies only baby Bright light of love, 
Burned out ever mourned 


Grumpy—his sympathetic love and understanding en- 
riched our lives. He waits for us (This headstone has 
a life-sized head done in bronze.) 


Jack as ever precedes his master a few steps 


Note: All the epitaphs that I quoted I obtained directly from the cemetery in 
Hartsdale, New York. The White Plains Reporter Dispatch for July 15, 1952 
printed several interesting pictures of monuments. Other newspaper articles may 
be found in the White Plains Evening Dispatch for June 26, 1952; and in the 
Scarsdale Inquirer for May 10, 9946 and August 31, 1942. # 
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RECENT BOOKS RECOMMENDED 


By THE EDITORS 


OST OF the following books—not all—are concerned 

with New York State’s lore and will be welcome holi- 

day gifts to your friends who are Yorkers. Those mak- 
ing the selections are:—Botkin (B), Mrs. Hannesson (H), Jag- 
endorf (Jf), Jones (Js), Thompson (Tn), Tyrrell (Ty), and 
Warner (W). 


Baum, Paull F. and other editors, The Frank C. Brown Collection 
of North Carolina Folklore. Vols. 1-3; 2 more to follow. 1952. Duke 
Un. Press. $7.50 per volume. (W) 

Bird, Barbara K., Calked Shoes, Life in Adirondack Lumber 
Camps. 1952. Prospect Books (Prospect, Oneida County, N. Y.). 
$3.00 (Tn) 

Cahan, Y. L., Studies in Yiddish Folklore. 1952. Yiddish Scientific 
Institute—Yivo (N. Y.). By a great collector who died in 1937 in 
New York. Only the Introduction and Table of Contents are given 
English translation. (Tn) 
$3 DeAngulo, Jaime, Indian Tales. 1953. A. A. Wyn, Inc. (N.Y.). 

.75. (B 

tial Maya, Divine Horsemen, The Living Gods of Haiti. 1952. 
Thames and Hudson (N. Y.). $4.75. 

DeVoto, Bernard, The Course of Empire. 1952. Houghton Mifflin. 
$6.00. (W) 

Dunham, Harvey L., French Louie. 1952. Prospect Books. $4.00. 
Biography of an Adirondack Guide. (Js) 

Eberhard, Wolfram, Chinese Festivals. 1952. Henry Schuman, 
Inc. (N. Y.). $2.50. (Jf) 

Gordon, Jean, Pageant of the Rose. 1953. Studio Publications 
and Crowell (N. Y.). $5.00. (Jf) 

Greenway, John, American Folksongs of Protest. 1953. Un. of 
Penn. Press. $6.75. (B) 

Hoffman, Daniel G., Paul Bunyan: The Last of the Frontier Demi- 
gods. 1952. Un. of Penn. Press. $4.50 (Js) 

Jackson, George P., Another Sheaf of White Spirituals. 1952. Un. 
of Florida Press. $6.50. Northern and Southern sources, with tunes. 
Some songs from Pennsylvania collections of Bayard and Yoder. (Tn) 

agendorf, M. A., Sand in the Bag / And Other Folk Stories of 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. 1952. Vanguard Press. $2.75. (Tn) 
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Jordan, Philip D., Uncle Sam of America. 1953. Webb Pub. Co. 
(St. Paul). $2.00. (Jf) 

Mangione, Jerre, Mount Allegro. 1952, new edition. Knopf. $3.50. 
Folkways of Sicilian group in Rochester, N. Y.; written by a graduate 
of Syracuse Un. (Tn) 


Monaghan, Jay, The Great Rascal / The Life and Adventures of 
Ned Buntline. 1952. Little, Brown. $4.50. Folk-heroes, including 
Buffalo Bill and Mose the Fireman; crime in N. Y. City; Delaware 
County and the Adirondacks. (Tn) 


Opie, Iona and Peter, The Oxford Dictionary of Nursery Rhymes. 
1951. Oxford Un. Press. $6.50. (H) 


Parker, Arthur C., Red Jacket/ Last of the Seneca. 1952. McGraw- 
Hill. $3.00. Biograpy of N. Y. State’s greatest Indian orator. (Tn, Ty) 

Ramsey, Eloise, with Dorothy M. Howard and a Committee, 
Folklore for Children and Young People. 1952. Am. Folklore Society 
(Phil.). $4.50. Critical and descriptive bibliography. Committee in- 
cuded Yorkers: Jagendorf, Jones, Thompson. (H) 

Randolph, Vance, Who Blew Up the Church House? / and Other 
Ozark Folk Tales. 1952. Columbia Un. Press. $3.50. (B, Js) Also 
Randolph and G. P. Wilson, Born in the Holler, a Gallery of Ozark 
Folk Speech. 1953. Un. of Oklahoma Press. $5.00. (B) 

Ritchie, Jean, The Swapping Song Book. 1952. Oxford Un. Press. 
$2.75. 21 songs from southern Appalachians with tunes, simple accom- 
paniments, and photographs. (Tn, W) 

Sandburg, Carl, Always the Young Strangers. 1953. Harcourt, 
Brace. $5.00. Autobiography, early years. (Tn, W) 

Sharp, Cecil J., English Folk Songs from the Southern Appala- 
chians, edited by Maud Karpeles. 2 vols. 1952, new printing. Oxford 
Un. Press. $13.50. (Tn, W) 

Seckar, Alvena, Zuska of the Burning Hills. 1952. Oxford Un. 
Press. For children, about a miner’s daughter in W. Va. Slovak lore. 


n 

Thomas, Cloea (ed.), Scenes and Songs of the Ohio-Erie Canal. 
1952. Sold by Ohio State Museum, Columbus. 35c. Pamphlet of 7 
songs, with tunes. (Tn) 

Thompson, Stith (ed.), Four Symposia on Folklore / Held at... 
Indiana University ... 1950. Pub. 1953. Ind. Un. Press. $3.50. Discus- 
sions by great folklorists, American and foreign, on collecting, archiv- 
ing, making folklore available, studying folkore. (Tn) 

van Wagenen, Jared, Jr., The Golden Age of Homespun. 1953. 
Cornell Un. Press. $3.50. Best work on rural N. Y.’s pioneering folk- 
ways, crops, tools, etc. Since 1800 the author’s family has been on a 
farm in Schoharie County. (Js, Tn, Ty, W) 

Walter, George W., The Loomis Gang. 1953. Prospect Books. $3.75 
Based on research into legal records of N. Y. State’s most famous gang 
of horse-thieves. (Tn) 
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UPSTATE, DOWNSTATE 
FOLKLORE NEWS AND NOTES 


By B. A. BOTKIN anp WILLIAM G. TYRRELL 


READING AND WRITING 


SOUNDS OF OUR TIMES. Is there a Downstate school of folklore? 
This does not mean that those of us who live and work in the metro- 
lis and its hinterland (extending as far north as that “last stop” 
for New York’s Bohemia, Woodstock) do not subscribe whole-heart- 
edly to the tenets of Louis Jones’s “York state school of folklore” (as 
reported in our last), with its interest in folklore as a “tool and 
a resource to enrich and enliven, not an end in itself.” To some 
observers, critical of New York’s city-billy singers and fans (who may 
be seen and heard in Washington Square of a Sunday afternoon) , our 
proximity to the publishing and entertainment mill may seem to 
ave caused the “enlivening” to get ahead of the “enriching” and 
utilization to get in the way of collection. (Cf. the Lewis-O’Beirne 
stricture in the Greater New York issue of the QUARTERLY for Novem- 
ber, 1946: “In New York, with our thousand cultures and our million 
fragments, the need for collecting should also be emphasized. One 
hears, instead, of the use of folklore in the city, and one sees the term 
‘folk’ applied to a motley assortment of commercial activities under 
the excuse of ‘utilization.’ ’’) 

Since utilization is the common denominator of the York State 
school, and since collection goes on downstate as well as upstate, and 
since “commercialism” (or, as I prefer, “professionalism”) is a criti- 
cism rather than a characterization of the Downstate school, one must 
look for differentia in the direction of what David Ellis in a recent 
letter calls the “general problem of metropolis versus the hinterland,” 
into which the “Upstate-Downstate conflict merges.” And just as the 
“Upstate mentality,” according to Ellis in the Spring QuARTERLY, 
“is a kind of reaction to the metropolis (foreign, wet, Democratic, 
Catholic) ,” so the Downstate mentality is a reaction to the Upstate 
hinterland—from the Hudson Valley squirearchy to the revival of 
rural folk culture centering in the Farmers’ Museum. 
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The country culture of rural and small-town York State is essent- 
ially a hill culture; and it meets the “city-billy” culture of Downstate 
in the Catskill region, where our own Moritz Jagendorf both collects 
and lectures on folklore, and in Putnam County, where “Jagy” is a 
week-end farmer. There are even hill-billies in my own county of 
Westchester, including people who have never been to New York City. 
And Alice Beal Parsons has explored the rurban areas of Rockland 
County in The Mountain and The World Around the Mountain. 


But the real difference between Downstate and Upstate folklore 
and folklorists, as I see it, is the difference between the “sounds of our 
times” and those of other times, between complicated and confused 
ways of life and “ways of life followed by those who live simple, 
unnoticed lives’—to quote Louis Jones’s foreword to Jared Van 
Wagenen, Jr.'s “of the earth earthy” volume, The Golden Age of 
Homespun (Cornell) . 


An interest in the “sounds of our times” implies not a break with 
the past but a quest for continuity and for what might be called a 
“usable present.” “And that is not to negate what we can learn from 
the old-timers, such as helping us to know our place in the long stream 
of cultural tradition.” So Sam Eskin, of Woodstock and points south 
and west, concluding his remarks on folk singing on his “Songs of All 
Times” record (Cook Laboratories-1020, Sounds of Our Times) . Sam 
has obligingly transcribed his remarks for me, and what he says about 
folk song applies to folklore in general from the Downstate point 
of view. 

Folk songs have a future as well as a past, and they arrive there via the 
present. Those who speak of the fascinating old-time singing as a thing preserved 
by a few ancients are, in a way, right. It is preserved because, for better or worse, 
we don’t sing that way any longer. 

As for myself, I’ve been wandering in and out of many such traditional groups 
for many years in this big new country of ours, singing to collect and collecting to 
sing. And, because of the many migrations and group dispersals and infiltrations 
that were and are a part of the building of this nation, a new sort of tradition is 
evolving; and the singers of folk songs to-day must hear the sounds of our times 
and echo them in their songs. For only so can folk song be song alive and not 
merely another specimen for the anthropologist or the comparative folklorist. Folk 
song is a chain of communication, and all of us who sing these songs are links in 
that chain. ... 

The day of the complete cultural isolation of any community, especially in 
this country, is gone. But we can continue to sing these songs which we love and 
keep them alive, not by imitating another culture but by recognizing the com- 
munication which that other culture is making to us and implementing the songs 
with our own communication to the future... . 
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MUSICAL SWAP SHOP. The predicament of the modern collector 
and singer of folk songs resembles that of Mrs. Emma Dusenberry, of 
Mena, Arkansas, who (according to Sam) said that “she once set out 
to learn all the songs in the world; but after a while she had to give 
up because people kept making up new ones. And, she might have 
added, changing old ones.” If any one can be said to have set out to 
collect all the songs in the world, that person is Tony Schwartz, of 
New York City. His “musical swap shop” typifies the Downstate 
interest in the melting pot of folklore and in the “sounds of our 
times” as a mingling of sounds and voices from all parts of the 
country and the world. 


Beginning as a radio ham in his high school days in Peekskill, 
Tony (a commercial artist with an ear as well as an eye for form and 
color) has in seven years built up the largest private collection of 
non-commercial music on tape in these parts. It is unique because it 
puts the emphasis on “our times” as well as on “sounds” and on the 
people who make the sounds and the times. His collection includes 
some 10,000 recordings from forty countries, obtained through 
exchange. “My name is Tony Schwartz,” begins Tony’s sample tape, 
“I am very interested in collecting and spreading folk music.” ‘To 
likely-looking musicians encountered on the street and in the subway, 
Tony hands out a business card with this intriguing message: “I am 
working on a non-commercial project, recording the folk music 
of Manhattan island, and would like to hear all kinds of music that 
people sing or play, at work, at home, in school, in church, or on 
the streets. Songs made up or sung to-day, or those remembered 
from childhood—street sounds of all types—children’s games and songs 
—blues and jazz—peddlers’ yells, festival music, and street musicians. 
Songs from all countries, in all languages.” 


In spite of his highly professional approach to sound recording, 
Tony will tell you that he is interested not in “sounds” but in the 
relation of people to music. His current project, “New York 19,” 
is a cross-section of the non-commercial musical expression of West 
Midtown Manhattan (including “Hell’s Kitchen”). Beginning with 
the people in his own apartment house and block, Tony gets to know 
his informants as people as well as musicians and by sharing their 
problems enters into their experience, which is the key to their music. 

Ultimately he hopes to convert his private archive into a public 
archive, which will be a history of our times on tape. In addition to 
his folk song and interview collection, he has taken off the air docu- 
mentary material of all kinds, including news broadcasts, speeches, 
meetings, commercials, etc., which combine “You Are There” with 
“I Can Hear It Now.” Since Tony conceives his medium to be sound 
rather than print, he looks upon all his recordings as material for 
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programs and production. In addition to preparing special radio 
programs and folk song tapes for small stations throughout the 
country (which he uses as a source of supply), he has been giving 
lecture recitals using tapes. 


His approach is typical of the Downstate school. He records both 
folk singers (those who sing what comes down to them traditionally) 
and singers of folk songs (those who learn traditional songs and sing 
them). “I am after the artist who knows the material. There are 
twenty people who can sing a song, but one uses it just the right way.” 


His first record album, “1, 2, 3, and a Zing Zing Zing” (Folkways 
FP-703, noticed by Bill Tyrrell in our last) , exemplifies his materials 
and methods. In these ball-bouncing, jump-rope, and clapping chants, 
ring-games, hymns, and drumming rhythms (“using one bongo drum, 
several chairs, a long wide wooden bench, metal waste baskets, several 
sticks, a hair comb covered with tissue paper, and an empty Pepsicola 
bottle”), we pass along “‘an area two blocks wide and twenty blocks 
long,” in and out of street, yard between tenements, playground, 
housing project recreation room, public school, home, store-front 
church, and basement—from Negro to white children, of Puerto 
Rican, Irish, Italian, and Jewish strains. But, more than an album of 
New York City children’s street games and songs, the recording does 
just what Tony says he does: “I find music in people’s voices and 
people’s voices in music.” 


JAM SESSION. The musical melting pot of New York City’s 
“musical swap shop” and “sounds of our times” is further illustrated 
by a meeting of the newly incorporated Institute of Jazz Studies held 
on February 26 at the Washington Square home of its founder and 
executive director, Marshall W. Stearns, formerly of Cornell and now 
of Hunter College. Marshall’s progress from fifteenth-century poetry 
to twetieth-century jazz is in itself a melting pot and a swap shop. 
The proceedings (which were taped by Messrs. Kipnis and Gruber, of 
the Record Changer, for report in an early issue) were a kind of 
cultural jam session in which long-haired students of short-hair music 
let down their hair and occasionally got into each other’s hair in a 
clearing of the ground for future cultural and historical studies of 
jazz. Though the discussion occasionally bogged down on such tech- 
nical matters as the effect of jazz on people with different heart-beats 
and the use of the sound spectrograph, more or less agreement was 
reached on the need of a functional and interdisciplinary approach. 
This approach, which holds that musical response cannot be isolated 
from the total social situation (in the words of anthropologist Stanley 
Diamond), is part and parcel of the Downstate school. 
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NEW YORK POSSE. The New York Posse of the Westerners 
(Autumn, 1952, QuaRTERLY) typifies the interregional interests of the 
Downstate school. In its “Special Publication No. 1,” Landmarks of 
the Oregon Tail, published by Roundup-Foreman (Secretary) Peter 
Decker for the Westerners, East meets West and folklore rubs should- 
ers with history. The text, illustrated with color photographs repro- 
duced by a special process, relates the adventures and findings of a 
group of Easterners and Westerners on an automobile journey from 
Bridgeport, Nebraska, to South Pass City, Wyoming, in July, 1951. 
The trip was the idea of John A. Leermakers, of the Eastman Kodak 
Company, and of a fellow Nebraskan, Paul C. Henderson, a freight 
conductor on the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy Railroad, who 
has made a hobby of studying and exploring the Oregon Trail. This 
handsomely published book, in a limited edition of which only 250 
copies are for sale, is calculated to make other chapters of the West- 
erners in Chicago, Denver, and Los Angeles, sit up and take notice. 
As a record of modern wayfaring along old trails and as the brain 
child of Peter Decker, who was a member of the party, it puts the 
New York Posse on the map. 


“VIDGE.” With the retirement in June of the New York Posse’s 
Sheriff (President) and my Ossining neighbor, Sylvester Vigilante, as 
head of the American History Room of the New York Public Library, 
forty-seven years of library service have come to an end and research- 
ers have lost the professional services of New York’s top expert on the 
Western bad man. “Vidge’s” rise from page boy to American history 
librarian is a Horatio Alger story that we hope he will now have time 
to write, in spite of his boast that he wants to be known as the one 
man who hasn’t written a book. It will be as rich a contribution to 
New York City local history and lore as his bibliography of the bad 
man will be to Western Americana and legend. 


“BEYOND THE SKY.” The man who is the living link between 
Downstate and Upstate and whose book (when completed) on New 
York nationality folklore may do for Downstate what his Body, Boots, 
and Britches has done for Upstate, has had a signal honor conferred 
upon him. Harold W. Thompson has been made a member of the 
Turtle Clan in the Iroquois Six Nations. His Indian name, Ska-ron- 
ia-te (pronounced Ska-loon-yah-de), means “Beyond the Sky” and, 
according to his clan-mother’s husband, Chief Aren Akweks (Far 
Eagle), signifies that “good work through your books and historical 
research in American folklore has reached far places, beyond the sky.” 
In 1938 Harold edited Legends of the Longhouse, as told by Chief 
Jesse Cornplanter of the Senecas. For his good work in this Quart- 
ERLY, he deserves another citation—“Beyond the Call of Duty.” 
B. A. B. 
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SIGHTS AND SOUNDS 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS has again tapped the treasures in 
its Archive of American Folk Song to produce five new long-playing 
records. The new releases deal with many familiar subjects and even 
contain several famous selections. Nevertheless, the renditions have a 
touch of authenticity that is not matched in other available record- 
ings. Four sides of American Sea Songs and Shanties (L-26 and L-27) 
and three sides of songs of the West, on Cowboy Songs, Ballads, and 
Cattle Calls from Texas (L-28) and Songs of the West (L-30), com- 
bined with Songs of the Mormons, cover much well-known material. 
But there is a difference in the tempo, the phrasing, and the under- 
standing of these songs when they are sung by men who made them 
a routine part of their lives on board sailing ships or on the western 
ranges. 

Songs and Ballads of American History and of the Assassination of 
Presidents (L-29), the fifth of the current releases, goes back in our 
history to a commemorative ballad honoring George Washington. The 
other selections on the first side, however, were all inspired by the 
Civil War; while the second face deals with the deaths of Lincoln, 
Garfield, and McKinley. 


The preéminent collector of songs and ballads of the West, John A. 
Lomax, sings one of his outstanding contributions to collections of 
western music; and a distinguished N. Y. State jurist, Learned Hand, 
renders two less familiar items. There are also songs from collector, 
vocalist, and founder of the Ashville festival, Bascom Lamar Lunsford; 
as well as first-hand performances by the originators of folk classics 
like “Goodby, Old Paint” and “Night Herding Song.” Other tunes 
come from men who actually turned the capstan or herded cattle on 
the old trails or endured the hardships of pioneering in Utah. 

With only a few exceptions, this music is purely American in form 
and expression. It treats important phases of American life with a 
flavor and realism that will be surpassed only with great difficulty. 
The Recording Laboratory of the Library—the source for these record- 
ings (Washington 25, D. C.) —has set high standards in these record- 
ings of musical Americana at its best. 


AMERICAN FOLKSAY, a phrase popularized by neighbor Ben 
Botkin, has taken on a different connotation in recent references to 
American folk music. In the series of American Folksay recordings 
from Stinson (27 Union Sq., W., N. Y. 3), now numbering four 
(SLP-5, SLP-6, SLP-9, and SLP-11), traditional ballads, songs, and 
dances are presented in a unique, lively style. Folk performers of 
note such as Pete Seeger, Leadbelly, Woody Guthrie, Josh White, 
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Alan Lomax, Sonny Terry, and others sing solo selections and in 
various group combinations. The assortment of banjo, guitar, and 
harmonica accompaniments is uniformly rapidly-paced, evincing the 
light-hearted attitude of the group in their performance. 


Cisco Houston, an occasional performer in the Folksay series, has 
recorded for Folkways (117 W. 46th St., N. Y. 19) a distinctive mis- 
cellany entitled 900 Miles and Other Railroad Songs. Railroading, 
long an impressive feature of American life, has its own foklore, 
though not so well-known as that of other glamorized pursuits. In 
these melodies, there is excitement and a good portion of sentimen- 
tality. In spite of Houston’s enthusiasm and appreciation, the selec- 
tions would indicate that folk music stemming from our railroads 
will not match that originating on ships and ranches and from other 
important sources. In a time when album notes vary greatly in quality 
—a subject to receive more attention on these pages in some future 
issue—special mention must be made of the unusually informative 
essay by Charles Edward Smith accompanying this disk (FP-13). 

Another specific activity contributing to American folk music is 
revealed in the Stinson recording of Chain Gang, Vol. II (SLP-18). 
Woody Guthrie, Sonny Terry, and Alex Stewart interpret some of the 
musical expressions that have originated in prison camps and chain 
gangs. Their rendition is more musical than plaintive. 

There Was A Little Tree from Elektra (189 W. 10th St., N. Y. 14) 

resents the versatile voice of Shep Ginandes in a program of Amer- 
ican folk songs for children. This latest effort is designed both to 
encourage adults to make the record available to youngsters and to 
introduce the young ones to an attractive part of their musical herit- 


age. 


‘THE ANGLO-AMERICAN TRADITION stands forth in new light 
in the magnificent collection of Smoky Mountain Ballads performed 
by Bascomb Lamar Lunsford for Folkways (FP-40). Drawing on his 
great wealth of musical knowledge, Lunsford sings, in an attractive 
and appropriate style, a collection of tunes ranging from Child ballads 
to popular airs of the past century. After his years of contribution 
to the cause of American folk music, it is gratifying to know Luns- 
ford’s voice will be available to great numbers in permanent form. 
Richard Dyer-Bennet, who has recorded some of his best-known 
Ballads for Stinson (SLP-35), sings from a similar tradition. His style 
is more polished, as all Dyer-Bennet listeners know, yet he does give a 
a touch to the Anglo-American tradition that has considerable 
appeal. 
Wallace House is a respected collector and singer of tunes more 
closely connected with the British background. His Robin Hood 
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Ballads for Folkways (FP-39) is a unique performance. House has 
skillfully reproduced musical selections retelling incidents from the 
life of the famous folk figure. The House recital is as merry, moving, 
and exciting as any motion picture version of the subject. 


LEADBELLY RECORDINGS seemingly have no end. Two more 
posthumous releases indicate the quantity of folk materials compiled 
by this absorbent vocalist. The fourth volume of the Folkways “Lead- 
belly Legacy,” Easy Rider (FP-34), summarizes the Leadbelly process 
at work in a clear-cut presentation. Here are Leadbelly’s own versions 
of blues, spirituals, work songs, children’s tunes, and musical com- 
mentaries on current topics. All of them have a certain familiarity, 
but all of them have the stamp of Hudie’s inexhaustible interest in 
the music of the folk. 


Leadbelly Sings More Play Party Songs from Stinson (SLP-41), is 
a recording that is a happy and memorable collection of songs by and 
about children. This is further evidence of Leadbelly’s ability to voice 
convincingly and attractively a wide range of materials. 


From approximately the same background as that of Leadbelly’s, 
Dock Reed and Vera Hall Ward have established a reputation as 
distinctive singers of spirituals. Their first exclusive recording of 
Spirituals is a recent Folkways product (FP-38). They sing together 
and each has solos. There are few singers on recordings who can 
match the ease and understanding with which this pair handles 
Negro religious music. 


FOLK TALES have recently appeared in new dimensions. American 
folk tales are dramatized in the collection, The Sky’s the Limit. This 
album is a release from Audio Education, Inc. (55-5th Ave., N. Y. 3). 
The use of narration combined with dialogue gives a realistic touch 
to some of the personalities and incidents that are a familiar part of 
our lore. This version of stories about Davy Crockett, the White 
Steed, Peter Rugg, and Paul Bunyan and the Howlin’ River will be 
useful for teaching and demonstration purposes in classes above the 
upper elementary school grades. 

Uncle Simon’s Folk Tales is a group of original folk stories col- 
lected and retold by W. J. Faulkner, Dean of the Chapel, Fisk 
University (Nashville, Tenn.) . These stories, learned from an ex-slave, 
Simon Brown, in South Carolina, are excellent specimens of Negro 
lore. Dean Faulkner presents them in a marvelous fashion with a 
sensitive ear for the character and sense of rhythm and dialect of the 
stories. 

The close relationship between history and legend is depicted in 
a series of colored 35mm filmstrips from Encylopaedia Britannica 
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Films (Wilmette, Ill. and local distributors), on American Folk 
Heroes. Each strip furnishes a colorful view of the lives of famous 
Americans and how each has become legendary. The treatments of 
Miles Standish, Mike Fink, Davy Crockett, Sam Houston, Kit Carson, 
Johnny Appleseed, Wild Bill Hickock, and Buffalo Bill should find 
a place in the teaching of history and literature in junior high school 
classes and above. 

Even more closely related to history are the legendary subjects dis- 
played in another set of EBF filmstrips, Stories from Other Lands. 
The picture biographies of Pheidippides the marathon runner, Robert 
Bruce and the spider, Joan of Arc, Dick Whittington and his cat, and 
Peter and the dike should be helpful teaching aids on the junior 
high level. 

More in the realm of folklore is the set of strips of Folk Tales from 
Many Lands produced by Young America Films (18 E. 41st, N. Y. 17). 
Subjects in this series have been selected on a world-wide basis, and 
the set should be valuable for introducing the study of folklore and 
legends to elementary classes. 


THE COOPERSTOWN SEMINARS of the New York State His- 
torical Association again brought into prominence a wealth of folk 
materials and an ardent group of students of the subject. New York 
Folklore Society officers Frank Warner and Moritz Jagendorf and 
QuarRTERLY editor Harold Thompson were conspicuous contributors 
to the sessions, as were the society’s honorary officials, Carl Carmer, 
Louis Jones, and Samuel Hopkins Adams. York State singers pro- 
vided the musical examples for the study of our musical heritage. 
Frank Warner sang—that goes without saying—and there were daily 
performances by Harry Oster, up-and-coming recitalist from Ithaca; 
Gail Leonard, a folk-singing charmer from West Winfield; and Ruth 
Rubin, authority on Jewish folk songs and all-around expert on folk 
songs, from New York City. Margot Mayo also came from the big city 
to lead the square dances. But for some of the literary aspects of folk- 
lore, the seminar faculty extended from Maine’s Henry Beston to 
New Mexico’s Ernest Baughman, with Alvena Seckar of New Jersey 
and George Sweotnam of Mississippi and Pittsburgh in between. Pro- 
fessor Thelma Jones of Wayne University was the scholarly and enter- 
taining chairman of a seminar on “The Folklore of Newer Americans.” 
W.G. T. 
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DR. B. A. BOTKIN, our Associate Editor, lives at Croton-on-Hudson. 
“The Spiels of New York” includes material to be published in his 


forthcoming Folklore of Cities. His Treasury of Railroad Folklore 
written with A. F. Harlow, will be published in November. 


DR. M. JAGENDORYF, our Vice President, lives in New York and has 
a country place in Putnam County. 


MRS. JEANNETTE EDWARDS RATTRAY, who with her husband 
edits the East Hampton Star, is member of a family which has been 
on Long Island since the seventeenth century. Her best known book 
is Whale Off! (1932), written with the assistance of her father, the 
late Captain E. J. Edwards, a famous whaler. 


FRANK M. WARNER, our Society’s President, lives at Farmingdale, 
Long Island. 


JEAN COWLES (Mrs. A. D. Chiquoine, Jr.) of Scarsdale, born in 
Woodbury (Conn.) on the Leather Man’s route, is a graduate of 
Wellesley College who has contributed articles to many magazines 
and newspapers. 


DR. ISRAEL KAPLAN, a native of Brooklyn who was a Marine in 
World War II, teaches at the Potsdam State College. 


L. R. TUTTLE of Buffalo is a sailor on the Great Lakes and “an 
amateur folklorist.” 


JOAN V. SCHULTZ of Floral Park, SUZANNE LIBBY (Mrs. Kal- 
len) of Larchmont, and BEVERLY FULLER (Mrs. Parsons) of 
White Plains graduated in 1953 from Cornell, where RUTH BADER 
of Lynbrook is a senior. # 
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By JARED VAN WAGENEN, Jr. 


“WITH rare down-to-earth artistry and a large amount of 
nostalgia . . . [Mr. van Wagenen] has preserved, before 
memory and tradition wholly perish, the story of early farm 
life, household handicrafts, and rural occupations.”—NY 
Herald Tribune 


“[A] comprehensive, amusing and authentic description 
of .. . former rural ways.”—NY Times 


Published for the N.Y. State Hist. Assoc. $3.50 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS Ithaca, New York 
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